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Union  Pacific 

“THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE” 

IS  THE 

MOST  DIRECT 

FROM 

T HU  MISSOURI  RIVER 

TO 

Oregon  « Principal  Points  West 

Ana  on  Account  of  tie  Varied  Claracter  of  tie  Country  it  Traverses, 

Offers  to  those  who  contemplate  going  West  a more  greatly  diversified  terri- 
tory to  select  from  than  does  any  other 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  LINE. 

Passing  as  it  does  through  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS,  TEXAS,  NEW  MEXICO, 
COLORADO,  WYOMING,  UTAH,  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  OREGON  and  WASH- 
INGTON, every  business  interest  is  to  be  found  along  its  line. 


FOR  THE  FARMER,  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land  are  yet  open  for 

1 settlement. 


FOR  THE  STOCK-RAISER.  immense  areas  of  excellent  grazing  lands  can  yet  be 

’ secured. 


FOR  THE  MINER,  the  great  mountains  of  the  West  await  but  the  opening  to  become 
! the  source  of  large  fortunes,  and 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN,  the  growing  cities  and  towns  of  the  West  are  daily 

! offering  unequalled  opportunities  for  investment  of 


capital  and  location  of  industries  which  are  unsurpassed  by  older  sections  of  the  United  States. 


For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  above-named  States  or  Territories,  or  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Union  Pacific,  call  on  or  address  G.  P.  MULCAHEY,  Agent,  X,a  Grande,  Oregon. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  First  Eastern  Oregon  District  Agricultural 
Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  La  Grande  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  after  electing  John  McDonald,  President;  J.  J.  Cozart,  of  Grant 
County,  Vice-President;  and  E.  S.  McComas,  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing  term, 
adopted  the  following: 

Whereas  section  6 of  the  law  creating  the  First  Eastern  Oregon  District 
Agricultural  Society  requires  the  Board  to  collate  and  distribute  reliable  infor- 
mation to  encourage  immigration;  and, 

Whereas  the  acts  creating  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Southern 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Agriculture  contain  the  same  provision,  pursuant  to 
which  these  Boards  collated  the  information  and  caused  the  State  Printer  to 
publish  the  same  in  pamphlet  form,  which  pamphlets,  having  been  distributed 
abroad,  have  caused  many  to  seek  homes  in  Western  Oregon;  and, 

Whereas  the  Legislature  has  never  provided  for  the  payment  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  for  a descriptive  book  of  the  kind;  therefore,  be  it 

JResolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  and  is  hereby  required  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  obtaining  reliable,  statistical,  and  descriptive  data 
treating  upon  the  resources  of  the  counties  embraced  in  this  district,  and,  when 
completed,  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  State  Printer,  who  is  hereby  directed  to 
print  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  this  Board  an  edition  of  forty  thousand 
copies  thereof;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
instructed  to  solicit  and  receive  contributions  and  advertisements  from  the 
people  of  all  the  counties  of  this  district  to  compensate  him  and  his  employes 
for  their  services,  and  that  we  recommend  the  people  to  bestow  liberal  patron- 
age for  such  purpose. 

John  McDonald,  President,  Summerville,  Oregon. 

J.  J.  Cozart,  Vice-President,  Prairie  City,  Oregon. 

L.  J.  Rouse  Commissioner,  Enterprise,  Oregon. 


Oregon 


It  is  the  language  of  truth  and  not  of  exaggeration  which  describes  this 
great  Pacific  Northwest  as  “ the  grandest,  finest,  and  most  glorious  region  on 
earth.”  It  matters  little  to  her  that  she  lacks  the  bygone  lore  which  poets  and 
romancers  have  been  weaving  around  the  fells  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers 
and  the  shores  of  other  lands.  Their  sun  has  set,  or  is  sinking  fast,  while  here 
the  days  of  glory  have  yet  to  come,  and  the  sun  of  her  marvelous  prosperity  is 
shining  now  more  brilliantly  than  it  ever  shone  before. 

From  Mexico  to  the  British  lines  lie  the  empire  states  of  the  far  north  — 
most  beautiful  lands  that  were  ever  destined  for  the  sons  of  men;  mountains 
before  which  pale  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  Alps,  and  rivers  of  Tuscan 
loveliness,  and  of  extent  and  beauty  that  shame  the  Rhine  and  outstrips  the 
Danube;  valleys  and  plains  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  facilities,  and  harbors  — 
the  like  of  which  no  other  country  on  earth  possesses.  And  Oregon  is  the 
peerless  State  of  all.  Possessing  a territory  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain 
or  the  entire  New  England  States,  her  marvelous  prolific  soil  and  boundless 
mineral  wealth,  as  well  as  her  commercial  advantages,  are  such  as  might  well 
astonish  the  world. 

From  the  Columbia  River  to  the  California  border  runs  a range  of  glorious 
mountains.  The  countless. spurs  and  slopes  of  this  mountain  range,  where  not 
capped  with  everlasting  snow,  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  more  valuable 
to  the  commercial  world  than  rich  mineral.  This  range  of  snow-capped  forest- 
clothed  mountains  has  rarely  been  trodden  upon  even  by  the  feet  of  the  savage. 
Stowed  away  in  its  bosom  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  will  enrich 
thousands  in  the  present  and  future  ages. 

For  three  hundred  miles  that  this  range  extends  through  Oregon,  woods 
and  forests,  foaming  fall3,  snow-capped  peaks,  and  wild  ravines  are  the  out- 
ward coverings  of  exhaustless  mineral  wealth.  The  continuation  of  this  range 
gave  to  California  the  name  of  the  Golden  State,  and  the  discoveries  daily 
being  made  throughout  its  course  in  Oregon  show  that  it  is  not  less  rich  in 
treasure  here  than  in  California.  And  these  same  snowy  mountains  are  the 
source  whence  springs  the  countless  streams  and  rivulets  that  give  to  the  mul- 
titudinous valleys  of  Oregon  the  prolific  richness  of  soil  which  make  them  the 
most  fruitful  on  the  earth. 

In  many  of  these  valleys  remote  from  railroads  and  centers  of  population 
a few  scattered  settlers  lead  a pastoral  fife  among  their  stock  ranches,  and  only 
grow  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  supply  their  daily  wants,  but  enough  to 
show  the  richness  and  value  of  the  soiL 
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For  forty  years  everything  which  the  necessity  or  luxury  of  mankind 
needs  has  been  raised  from  the  exuberant  valley  soil  all  over  our  fair  State, 
and  to-day  its  teeming  vegetable,  grain,  fruit,  and  dairy  produce  of  the  choicest 
kind  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  standard 
for  excellence  wherever  known.  And  yet  Oregon  with  a yearly  farm  produc- 
tion of  over  5)10,000,000,  and  with  a territory  as  large  as  New  England  and 
Indiana  combined,  and  twice  as  large  as  New  York  State,  is  not  nearly  so 
populous  as  Boston.  And  New  England  and  New  York  have  no  comparisons 
in  wealth  of  natural  resources  or  in  climate  with  her.  Oregon  hfiscool,  bright, 
delightful  summers,  whose  noontide  heat  is  ever  tempered  by  the  zephyrs  that 
blow  from  the  waters  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  her  winters  are  free  from 
severe  storms  and  blizzards  so  common  to  States  more  easterly  situated. 

Oregon  lies  principally  between  the  42d  and  46th  parallels  north  latitude, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  local  causes  her  climate  would  be  as  rigorous  as  that  of 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 
The  mild  temperature  of  this  region  so  northerly  situated  is  due  first  to  the 
warm  Japan  Gulf  Current  which  blows  down  our  coast.  This  current,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  starts  with  a temperature  of  90°,  and  as  it 
flows  north  it  decreases;  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  it  is  from  49°  to  50°.  The 
westerly  winds  blowing  over  this  ocean  current  bear  with  them  a uniformity 
of  temperature,  thus  making  the  temperature  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Another  cause  of  the  mild  and  uniform 
temperature  of  this  region  is  the  Cascade  and  Bocky  Mountains  standing  as  a 
barrier,  warding  off  the  fierce,  cold  Arctic  winds.  Were  it  not  for  these  moun- 
tains, which  break  the  force  of  these  cold,  terrific  northerly  winds  from  the 
polar  regions,  Oregon  would  undoubtedly  be  overwhelmed  with  these  terrible 
blizzards  so  common  to  the  Western  and  Northwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  To  be  sure,  in  lower  altitudes  of  Oregon  there  is  a considerable  rain- 
fall, and  in  other  and  higher  altitudes  less  rain  and  more  cold  weather  and 
snow  in  winter  is  experienced,  but  her  rains  are  warm  and  soft  and  do  not 
hinder  work,  but  give  to  Oregon  rich  pastures  and  abundant,  luxurious  crops 
of  fruit  and  grain;  and  in  higher  altitudes  the  winters  are  never  severe  and 
the  snow  never  lies  more  than  a few  days,  except  in  the  mountains,  where  it 
is  the  source  of  streams  and  rivulets  that  irrigate  the  valley  lands  during  the 
dry  summer  months,  when  crops  would  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  were  it  not 
for  this  kind  and  most  judicious  provision  of  Nature.  In  no  other  country  of 
the  globe  can  crops  be  varied  like  they  can  in  Oregon. 

There  are  five  months  of  cloudless,  sunshine  and  cool  nights.  There  may 
be  a shower  or  two,  but  storms  are  utterly  unknown;  and  in  winter  snow  is 
rarely  seen  except  on  foothills  and  mountains.  With  such  a country  can  peo- 
ple still  doubt  of  the  future  in  store  for  Oregon?  Those  who  have  traveled  in 
other  lands,  and  who  have  seen  those  spots  on  the  earth  specially  favored  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  declare  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  surpasses  them  all;  that 
it  is  not  romance  or  exaggeration  that  paints  this  land  as  the  choicest  which  the 
Omnipotent  gave  to  mortal  man,  and  they  await  with  certainty  the  most 
extraordinary  development  for  Oregon  which  any  State  or  country  has  ever 
seen. 


DESCRIPTION. 
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In  closing  our  brief  little  sketch  of  Oregon,  let  us  say,  we  do  not  claim  for 
her  the  everlasting  summer  clime  that  gilds  the  favored  Isles  of  the  Levant; 
neither  does  she  possess  the  ideal  clime  of  Southern  California;  but  to  Oregon 
belongs  the  vigorous,  bracing  climate  enjoyed  by  the  dwellers  of  the  British 
Isles.  Its  western  shores  are  washed  by  the  tepid  waters  of  that  mighty 
equatorial  current  that  sweeps  up  the  Asiatic  shores  past  Japan,  and  then 
across  Behring  Sea  and  down  by  Oregon.  On  the  east  its  mountains  ward  off 
the  blizzards  and  cyclones  that  desolate  the  Midland  States,  and  these  States 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  absolutely  free  from  the  war  of  elements  that  heap 
destruction  on  other  lands.  At  times  the  winds  blow  strong,  but  lightning  and 
thunder  are  scarcely  known,  and  excessive  cold  is  more  rare  than  excessive 
heat.  It  is  unquestionably  a heavenly  clime,  for  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  are  ever  tempered  by  zephers  that  blow  over  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Western  Wave,  and  the  icy  fangs  of  winter  are  deadened  by  the  same  warmth- 
bearing current.  It  is  this  marvelous  richness  of  soil,  this  boundless  mineral 
wealth,  this  beauty  of  valley  and  mountain,  of  river,  lake  and  sky,  that  draws 
hither  the  young  and  vigorous  blood  of  the  great  American  Nation. 

Caste^n  Oregon. 

The  State  of  Oregon  contains  a little  over  94,000  square  miles,  and,  like 
ancient  Gaul,  is  divided  into  yaree  parts.  That  portion  of  the  State  lying 
between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  including  the 
Willamette  Valley,  is  known  as  Western  Oregon;  that  portion  south  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  west  of  the  Cascades  is  called  Southern  Oregon;  while 
all  the  balance  of  the  State’s  area  lying  east  of  the  Cascades  is  designated  as 
Eastern  Oregon.  The  last  named  portion  includes  about  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  State.  It  is  larger  by  several  thousand  square  miles  than 
either  the  States  of  Illinois  or  Iowa.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  diversified 
by  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  The  Blue  Mountain  Range  extends  diago- 
nally across  the  northern  portion  of  Eastern  Oregon.  This  range  is  something 
of  a spur  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range,  and  is  the  principal  mountain  range 
of  Eastern  Oregon. 

Eastern  Oregon  comprises  the  counties  of  Wasco,  Crook,  Sherman,  Gilliam, 
Morrow,  Grant,  Harney,  Malheur,  Wallowa,  Union,  Baker,  and  Umatilla. 

The  oldest  settled  and  most  populous  part  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  found  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  traverses  diagonally  across 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  That  Eastern  Oregon  is  a prosperous 
country  cannot  be  doubted;  that  it  has  much  to  commend  it  in  every  way  is 
apparent  even  to  the  casual  observer;  that  it  is  a land  that  responds  most 
generously  to  the  well-aimed  efforts  of  men  of  all  conditions  has  been  proven, 
and  its  agency  in  lifting  the  impoverished  emigrant  from  want,  and  even 
penury,  to  ease,  comfort  and  luxury,  aye,  to  affluence,  has  been  shown,  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  those  who  have  emigrated  hither  and  settled  within  its 
confines  were  at  the  time  of  their  advent  men  of  little  or  no  means,  who  have 
gained  nearly  all  their  possessions  and  added  to  their  accumulations  under  the 
benigu  influences  that  have  surrounded  them  in  this  favored  land.  Seek  any 
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community,  ask  for  her  moneyed  men  — and  they  are  legion  — and  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  they  have  all  made  their  money  here.  Men  have  grown 
rich  here  without  special  effort;  they  have  pitched  their  tents  on  the  prairie 
lands  of  Eastern  Oregon  when  they  were  termed  worthless,  and  today  are 
ranked  with  the  most  fruitful  lands  in  the  world.  You  can  seek  in  vain  for 
the  country  that  has  done  more  for  the  impoverished  emigrant. 

We  have  in  mind  many  young  men  who  came  here  a few  years  ago  with- 
out a cent,  and  today  they  are  prominent  business  men  and  can  count  their 
wealth  by  the  thousands  of  dollars.  A little  well-directed,  honest  labor,  mixed 
in  with  the  prolific  soil  of  Eastern  Oregon,  has  been  the  cause.  We  do  not 
describe  this  country  as  the  mythical  El  Dorado,  but  it  is  a country  of  wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  raising 
of  wTheat  and  other  cereals.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  including 
semi-tropical  ones,  are  raised  here  in  luxurious  abundance.  Our  lumber  and 
manufacturing  industries  are  beyond  compare,  and  our  mineral  resources  are 
such  as  will  commend  themselves  to  any  people  in  the  world.  Is  not  such  a 
country  worthy  of  being  described  at  length  to  you,  and  can  your  time  be 
better  spent  than  in  perusing  the  description  of  the  resources  of  such  a country? 
Our  resources  are  so  numerous  and  our  industries  so  varied  that  a full  and 
accurate  description  of  each  would  occupy  much  more  time  and  space  than  is 
here  alloted  us,  and  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  will  give  only  our  most 
prominent  resources  and  our  principal  industries.  It  will  serve,  however,  to 
give  the  reader  a fair  idea  of  our  own  section,  and  any  further  information  will 
be  most  kindly  and  gladly  furnished  on  application. 

The  moisture  of  Eastern  is  much  less  than  Western  Oregon,  the  precipita- 
tion being  less  than  one  half.  The  most  rain  and  snow  fall  in  the  season  from 
October  to  May,  while  there  is  but  little  rain  from  June  to  October,  and  for  this 
reason  ample  time  is  afforded  for  the  harvesting  of  crops,  which  are  often  left 
standing  in  the  fields  for  months  at  a time.  During  the  summer  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  day  is  often  high,  but  the  absence  of  humidity,  which  prevails  in 
the  East,  makes  it  seldom  oppressive.  The  nights  in  summer,  however,  are 
almost  invariably  cool,  and  thus,  whatever  the  experience  of  the  day,  the 
weary  toiler  can  at  night  lie  down  to  refreshing  slumber,  and  is  strengthened 
and  invigorated  for  the  duties  of  each  recurring  day. 

For  a country  so  far  north  the  winters  are  exceedingly  mild.  (This  we 
explained  in  preceding  pages.)  Seldom  is  there  any  extremely  cold  weather 
until  the  month  of  January.  Up  to  that  time  the  w'eather  of  the  fall  and 
winter  months  is  mostly  pleasant  and  comfortable,  varied  at  times  by  cold 
spells  in  November  and  December.  In  January  we  generally  have  a spell  of 
severe  weather,  during  which  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero.  This  seldom 
lasts  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  February  the  farmers  can  usually 
begin  to  plow.  In  rare  cases  this  cold  snap  will  last  through  February.  Snow 
seldom  falls  before  the  holidays;  and  when  it  falls,  it  quickly  melts  and  disap- 
pears. The  moderating  influence  which  causes  this  is  known  as  the  Chinook 
Wind.  It  originates  along  the  warm  Japan  Gulf  Current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
before  spoken  of,  and  blows  inland  by  way  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
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melting  the  snow  at  once  and  modulating  the  severe  cold  east  winds.  Six  or 
eight  inches  of  snow  are  frequently  melted  in  a single  night  by  these  Chinook 
Winds.  February  usually  brings  with  it  mild  weather  and  copious  rains,  thus 
demonstrating  the  short  duration  of  winter. 

The  healthfulness  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  well  known,  and  on  its  elevated 
plateaus  the  dryness  and  salubrity  of  climate  makes  it  much  sought  by  those 
affected  with  pulmonary  and  other  diseases. 

The  country  east  of  the  Cascades  was  practically  opened  to  settlement  by 
rich  placer-mining  discoveries  from  1861  to  1864,  that  being  the  only  induce- 
ment then  known  to  emigrants.  The  exhaustion  of  those  placer  diggings 
gradually  developed  into  stock-raising  as  a means  of  subsistence  to  those  who 
found  the  climate  so  pleasant  as  to  breed  a desire  to  remain.  As  a result  of 
this,  a few  years  saw  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  and  bands  of 
horses  ranging  this  great  interior  tract,  which  soon  became  known  as  the 
“ Stockman’s  Paradise.”  Little  was  then  dreamed  of  the  perfect  adaptability 
of  this  vast  “Inland  Empire”  to  wheat-raising,  and  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  for  stock-raising  and  mining  was  attended  with  such  success 
as  to  retard  its  development  in  that  direction.  The  mountain  ranges  afforded 
grazing  for  the  summer,  while  the  great  rolling  hills  and  plateaus  covered  with 
the  famous  natural  bunchgrass  was  reserved  for  winter  range;  the  two  com- 
bining with  a well-watered  country  was  all  the  stockmen  could  desire. 

With  the  advent  of  the.  railroad,  however,  a great  change  began,  and  is 
now  progressing  rapidly  to  make  this  section  one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  regions  of  our  immense  National  domain,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Where  the  sod  of  the  virgin  soil  has  been  turned,  and 
sown  in  cereals,  and  planted  in  fruit  trees,  the  yield  has  been  found  most  satis- 
factory and  in  many  instances  marvelous.  Although  this  section,  as  compared 
with  that  west  of  the  Cascades,  would  be  considered  dry — and  for  a long  time 
immigrants  hesitated  to  risk  its  cultivation  — the  soil  possesses  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  taking  up  and  retaining  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
rains,  thus  insuring  the  large  and  never-failing  crops  that  we  are  so  justly 
proud  of.  Hence,  the  soil  of  this  section  does  not  require  the  amount  of  rain 
that  is  elsewhere  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  crops.  In  this  section  crops 
grow  and  flourish  under  conditions  which,  if  they  prevailed  elsewhere,  would 
scarcely  seem  possible.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  large  yields  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  also  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  a marvel  to  our 
Eastern  friends. 

Sheep  and  (SAaHULE. 

Now  turn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  its  other  resources,  and  we  are 
equally  astonished  at  the  large  yield  of  Wool  from  Sheep  that  live  and  thrive 
upon  the  range,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  pounds  annually;  besides, 
these  range-fed  sheep  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  mutton,  and  the  mut- 
ton thus  supplied  is  of  very  fine  quality.  Much  attention  is  also  devoted  to 
raising  cattle,  that  range  upon  a thousand  hills,  and  are  thrifty  and  in  such 
condition  as  to  furnish  the  market  with  choice  meats.  Horses  are  raised  in 
.large  numbers  and  at  small  expense,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  incurred  in 
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branding,  salting,  and  “rounding  them  up”  for  shipment  or  sale.  This  section 
is  also  paying  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  rearing  of  highly  bred  horses. 
(A  full  description  of  this  industry  will  be  found  later  on,  in  the  resources  of 
the  separate  counties.) 

(Dining. 

A very  great  interest  is  taken  in  mining  here.  Many  mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver  have  been  worked,  resulting  in  an  output  that  must  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  this  is  indeed  a mineral  region.  In  some  sections,  such  as  Baker 
County,  a large  portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  Baker 
City  is  the  center  and  depot  of  supplies  for  a mining  district  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long  by  about  eighty  miles  wide,  covering  considerable  parts  of 
Baker,  Grant,  and  Union  Counties.  Although  the  mines  in  this  section  have 
been  worked  in  most  cases  in  a crude  manner,  they  have  up  to  this  time  pro- 
duced Gold  to  the  aggregate  actual  value  of  somewhere  near  forty  million 
dollars. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a district  that  has  produced  this  vast  sum, 
and  in  which  some  six  or  seven  thousand  men  are  employed  in  profitable 
mining,  is  undeveloped.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  development,  but 
only  a mere  scratching  of  the  surface  as  compared  with  the  development  in 
the  older  and  better  known  gold-mining  districts.  Many  mines  known  to  be 
rich  in  ore  are  not  worked  at  all,  and  very  few  are  worked  by  the  more  modern 
and  profitable  methods.  The  cheap  makeshift  style,  the  poor  efforts  of  poor 
men,  marks  the  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

©HE  ftEED  OP  (©APITAL. 

But  while  Gold  is  found  in  abundant  and  paying  quantities,  there  are  also 
many  mines  of  Silver,  Gelena,  Copper,  and  Coal  scattered  over  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  Eastern  Oregon.  The  great  need  is  capital  to  develop  our  mines,  to 
sink  shafts,  to  bring  water,  to  buy  machinery,  to  employ  labor,  to  insure  trans- 
portation, and  varied  other  uses  necessary  for  the  development  of  mining 
industries.  Already  the  era  of  development  is  at  hand.  Railroads  permeate 
this  section,  making  it  readily  accessible  and  giving  it  easy  and  rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rendering  it  easy  to  bring  machinery  and 
material  to  the  mines  and  carry  away  the  smelting  ores.  Mining  men  and 
capitalists  now  find  that  they  can  readily  come  and  go,  and  all  circumstances 
favor  renewed  activity.  Miners  claim  that  this  region  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
Gold  and  other  valuable  mineral,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a 
vastly  greater  development  in  the  near,  future.  (For  our  mining  resources  see 
further  on  in  the  description  of  counties  ) 

Gui^  Beautiful  Ualleys. 

Would  that  we  could  find  space  to  complete  the  description  of  Eastern 
Oregon  ! But  to  do  that  would  require  a volume  of  no  small  proportions.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  the  gifted  writer,  or  the  orator  would  surely  be  aroused 
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were  he  to  visit  and  behold  the  beauty  and  substantial  resources  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  Valley  in  Union  County,  the  Powder  River  Valley,  and  numerous  other 
beautiful  valleys  that  are  richly  studded  with  fruit  trees,  divided  into  farm? 
and  ranches,  where  luxurious  fruit  and  grain  crops  and  fine  stock  are  raised  in 
abundance.  As  the  years  glide  by  permanent  and  substantial  improvements 
multiply,  as  well  as  those  that  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  land  owner  and  add 
beauty  to  his  surroundings. 

The  emigrant  passing  through  this  country  by  rail  can  obtain  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  section  by  what  he  may  see  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads, 
for  the  reason  that  the  greatest  developments  are  not  to  be  found  contiguous  tc 
the  roadbeds.  Let  him,  however,  step  off  the  train  at  any  thriving  town  01 
village  and  investigate  what  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  he  finds  there,  and 
he  will  be  convinced  that  he  may  well  pause  before  he  determines  to  seek  far- 
ther, for  if  he  determines  to  move  on,  he  is  most  likely,  as  has  been  so  often 
determined,  to  “go  farther.and  fare  worse.” 

©HE  (©LIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  bracing,  and  seems  to  fuse  new  life  and 
energy  into  all  that  come  under  its  influence,  hence  the  activity,  push  and 
enterprise  that  seem  to  inspire  its  citizens,  young  and  old,  and  nearly  all  seem 
to  catch  this  spirit,  and  thus  the  car  of  progress  is  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
Life  here  may  be  described  as  much  faster  and  more  furious,  so  to  speak,  than 
those  who  hail  from  the  East  are  accustomed  to;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
we  live  and  accomplish  more  in  one  year  in  this  section  than  we  would  in  five 
years  in  the  East.  Our  friends  that  inhabit  the  Atlantic  or  Middle  States  can 
hardly  understand  or  credit  this,  but  let  them  visit  us,  “ for  seeing  is  believing.’’ 
Capitalists,  whom  no  description  by  letter  or  pamphlet  could  induce  them  to 
invest  here,  frequently  visit  us,  and  so  struck  are  they  with  our  fast  develop- 
ing country  that  they  become  infused  with  our  western  spirit,  and  reason  that 
a country  with  such  enthusiastic  toilers,  such  undeveloped  resources,  and  so 
many  other  features  to  commend  it,  must  be  a good  and  safe  place  for  their 
investments;  hence,  our  banks  and  securities  of  all  kinds  are  being  eagerly 
sought  by  these  careful  and  judicious  observers. 

First  Gastern  Oregon  ^grigulturali  District. 

Eastern  Oregon,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  comprises  about  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  State’s  area.  It  being  so  large,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
has  divided  it  into  two  agricultural  districts,  known  respectively  as  the  First 
and  Second  Eastern  Oregon  Agricultural  Districts  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  First  District  includes  the  counties  of  Union,  Wallowa,  Baker,  Grant, 
and  Malheur.  The  remaining  seven  counties  of  Eastern  Oregon  constitute 
the  Second  District. 

While  in  this  pamphlet  we  give  a brief  general  discription  of  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Oregon,  we  give  a special  description,  by  counties,  of  only  the  First 
District.  For  information  concerning  the  Second  District,  apply  to  J.  O. 
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Mack,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Second  Eastern  Oregon  District  Agricultural 
Society,  The  Dalles,  Wasco  County,  Oregon. 

Union  (©ounty. 

It  would  indeed  be  a beautiful,  romantic,  and  pleasing  page  of  history  could 
we  here  chronicle  the  mystical  past  of  Union  County,  when  this  most  prosper- 
ous land  was  inhabited  only  by  the  sturdy,  brawny  aborigines,  struggling 
among  themselves  for  power  and  supremacy,  and  to  recount  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  early  pioneer,  through  whose  effort  the  present  state  of  our 
civilization  is  due;  but  so  extensive  an  article  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  and  would  have  only  an  historical  interest.  It  is  with 
the  country  of  today  that  we  have  to  deal. 

Union  County  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  the 
most  thickly  populated  and  by  far  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  First  Eastern 
Oregon  District.  It  contains  about  ninety  townships  or  2,000,000  acres  of  land. 
An  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  it  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Delaware.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  12,044  people. 

The  county  comprises  a series  of  valleys,  separated  by  narrow  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  which  border  and  shelter  them.  They  are  not  little  vales, 
but  broad,  continuous  savannahs,  sometimes  twenty  miles  or  over  in  width. 
The  mountainous  portions, of  Union  County,  which  includes  about  one  half  of 
its  area,  are  all  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  Pine,  Fir,  Spruce,  Tam- 
arack, and  other  valuable  timber;  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  for  export  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries.  This  branch  of 
Union  County’s  resources  will  be  minutely  set  forth  farther  on  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  foothills  are  covered  with  the  famous  Eastern  Oregon  BunchgfafSi 
fi’om  which  is  produced  the  finest  beef  cattle  in  the  world,  and  the  valleys  with 
farms  and  meadows,  whose  prolific  soil  is  a happy  surprise  even  to  the  old  Ore- 
gonians. During  the  winter  season  snow  accumulates  in  vast  quantities  on 
the  mountains,  but  soon  melts  in  the  valleys,  leaving  the  ground  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  crops.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  level 
expanses  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  might  be  led  on  first  appearances  to  deplore 
the  fact  that  so  much  room  has  been  taken  up  for  mountains,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  mountains  are  the  country’s  greatest  blessing.  They  retain  the 
snows  of  winter  well  into  the  summer  season  and  furnish  a continual  supply 
of  moisture,  and  during  the  warmer  weather  they  stand  as  vast  refrigerators 
to  equalize  the  temperature.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Oregon  contribute  both  to  the  external  and  physical  comfort  of  man.  Another 
view  of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  in  all  the  common  productions  one  acre  of 
ground  will  produce  as  much  as  two  acres  will  in  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the 
Middle  West,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Eastern  Oregon  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a population  equal  to  any  other  country  whose  area  is  wholly  susceptible 
to  cultivation. 

Union  County  is  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  soil,  landscape  and  resources 
within  its  borders.  There  are  not  only  large  and  fertile  prairie  lands,  easily 
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cultivated  and  yielding  abundant  harvests  and  crops,  but  also  an  extensive 
mountain  region,  very  valuable  for  timber  and  pasturage,  and  valleys  and 
“bottoms,”  where  the  finest  of  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  are  easily  grown. 
If  you  want  a change  of  scene  or  of  air,  you  can  find  it  any  time  without 
leaving  the  county.  If  you  are  a hunter,  there  are  Deer,  Elk,  Bear,  and  edible 
fowl  in  endless  variety,  in  the  foothills  and  mountains.  If  a fisherman,  mil- 
lions of  Brook,  Mountain,  and  Salmon  Trout,  besides  other  varieties  of  fish, 
throng  our  small  streams  and  rivers,  waiting  for  a bite.  If  you  have  capital, 
there  are  good  opportunities  to  invest.  If  your  capital  is  only  your  experience 
and  ability  to  work,  there  is  no  need  of  being  long  idle.  We  eagerly  welcome 
the  sturdy  emigrant  who  is  ready  to  assist,  with  brain,  muscle,  or  capital,  in 
hastening  the  time  when  every  hill  and  valley  will  be  occupied  with  toiling 
wealth-producers,  made  happy  by  the  result  of  their  labor,  firm  believers  in 
the  bright  destiny  that  awaits  this  section.  In  this  whole  district,  Union 
County  is  without  a peer  or  a rival. 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTHFULNESS. 

Climate  is  the  main  thing  considered  by  most  emigrants.  Many  of  them 
having  experienced  the  cyclones  and  miasmatic  influences  of  tother  States, 
scarcely  credit  the  reports  of  the  healthfulness  and  equability  of  this  section. 
Exaggerations  may  have  reached  them  through  some  unreliable  advertising 
pages,  but  the  plain  truth  is  sufficient  to  commend  this  section.  The  health- 
fulness of  this  climate  is  beyond  question;  aud  where  sickness  exists,  it  can 
nearly  always  be  traced  to  the  habits  of  the  individual  and  his  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  sanitation,  and  not  to  the  local  causes  inherent  in  the  country. 
For  what  else  could  a pure,  bracing  atmosphere  and  invigorating  climate  pro- 
duce other  than  health,  where  the  individual  observes  the  simplest  rules  of 
hygiene?  This  country  has  hardly  been  settled  long  enough  to  produce  a large 
crop  of  old  men,  yet  there  are  to  be  met  men  vigorous  and  strong  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  “ three  score  and  ten,”  and  some  that  have  attained  four  score 
years  and  are  enjoying  a “ripe  old  age,”  surrounded  by  their  pioneer  friends 
and  relatives.  Under  the  influence  of  climate,  the  energy  and  strength  of 
men  seem  to  be  largely  increased,  and  they  are  capable  of  enduring  more  and 
accomplishing  more  than  elsewhere. 

We  seldom  have  any  severe  cold  weather  until  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, and  rarely  after  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  though  sometimes 
there  is  cold  weather  through  February  and  even  March,  but  usually  the 
farmer  is  running  his  plow  or  seeder  in  February.  In  the  mountains  the 
spirit  thermometer  sometimes  records  as  low;  as  35°  or  40°  below  zero,  but  this 
only  occurs  for  a night  or  two,  and  during  the  same  time  in  the  settled  portions 
of  the  country  the  thermometer  only  marks  about  20°  or  25°  below  zero.  But 
notwithstanding  this  low  range  of  temperature  during  one  or  two  days  of  the 
winter,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  there  are  but  few  days  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  as  low  as  zero;  and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
people  do  not  suffer  from  the  cold  as  they  do  in  damper  localities.  The  extent 
of  the  cold  weather  here  is  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  often  not  over  three  or 
four.  Sometimes  we  pass  through  entire  winters  without  any  really  cold 
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weather,  as  in  the  winter  of  1888-9.  Winters  usually  break  early,  and  the 
February  of  this  climate  is  most  frequently  similar  to  the  mouth  of  May  in 
Illinois  or  New  York.  Snow  frequently  falls  in  winter,  but  the  Chinook 
Winds,  before  spoken  of,  soon  take  these  away,  leaving  the  air  as  mild  and 
pleasant  as  in  spring.  During  the  summer  months  the  weather  is  frequently 
quite  warm,  but  the  heat  is  not  oppressive  on  account  of  the  absence  of  humid- 
ity, which  prevails  in  this  whole  region  east  of  the  Cascades.  During  the 
whole  summer,  however,  the  nights  are  cool,  which  is  so  conducive  to  refresh- 
ing slumber.  Blankets  are  used  the  whole  summer  and  are  comfortable.  The 
salubrity  of  this  climate  is  marked,  as  we  can  speak  from  personal  experience. 
Chronic  diseases  and  epidemics  are  unknown. 

We,  at  times,  have  strong  winds  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
but  not  in  the  winter,  and  anything  like  cyclones  or  blizzards  are  entirely 
unknowm  in  this  section  as  any  person  can  readily  see  from  the  manner  in 
which  we  construct  our  houses.  We  have  before  explained  the  cause  of  the 
mild  weather  experienced  in  this  country  so  far  north.  It  is  the  influence  of 
the  Japan  Gulf  current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  exerts  the  same  mild,  mod- 
ulating influence  upon  our  climate  here  that  the  Gulf  Stream  does  upon  the 
British  Islands.  The  soil  being  light  and  dry,  the  winds  of  summer  raise 
clouds  of  dust,  which  renders  it  very  unpleasant  when  they  prevail,  although 
they  are  never  so  fierce  as  to  produce  any  serious  damage. 

From  October  to  May  enough  snow  or  rain  falls  to  insure  bountiful  crops; 
and  the  present  season,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  been  exceedingly  favored 
with  an  abundant  rainfall  mingled  with  a little  snow,  and  the  farmers  are 
expecting  an  exceptionally  large  crop  this  year.  Old  settlers  claim  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture  is  increasing  year  by  year,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  large  increase  of  land  being  cultivated.  But  whatever  the  season, 
we  have  never  had  in  Union  County,  or  in  fact  any  county  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
what  might  be  termed  a failure  of  crops,  although  some  seasons  result  in 
lighter  yields  than  others. 

The  above,  as  well  as  what  has  previously  been  said  in  general  of  the 
climate  of  Eastern  Oregon,  will  apply  equally  to  all  the  counties  of  this  district. 

SOIL. 

Our  soil  is  unexcelled.  It  ranges  from  a light  mellow  to  a dark,  loamy 
character,  producing  wonderful  crops.  It  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  ten  feet 
iti  depth.  Analyses  by  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Corvallis  show  it  very  rich  in  nitrates  and  in  crop-producing  qualities. 
It  also  possesses  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  taking  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  retaining  it,  so  that  when,  after  some  weeks  without  rain,  the  sur- 
face seems  parched  with  drouth,  the  soil  a few  inches  below  will  be  moist;  and 
grain  will  be  found  growing  green  and  rank,  and  later,  ripening  into  a boun- 
tiful harvest,  when  under  similar  climatic  conditions  in  many  other  localities 
plants  would  have  shriveled  and  starved  for  lack  of  water.  This  region  was 
once  a molten  mass;  again  it  was  a chaos  of  ice  and  rock;  again  it  was  deluged 
by  an  overflow  of  lava,  in  some  places  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  It  has  been 
swrept  by  mighty  seas;  it  has  been  parched  by  rainless  summers;  it  has  been 
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fanned  by  fierce  tornadoes;  it  has  passed  through  all  these  and  many  other 
stages  and  operations  of  nature,  filling  countless  ages,  and  all  this  time  being 
prepared  for  the  use  and  habitation  of  man;  and  it  would  seem  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  in  the  manner  of  its 
composition,  render  it  of  a fertility  not  surpassed  anywhere  on  the  globe.  Over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  Oats  or  Barley,  and  as  high  as  sixty-five  bushels  of 
Wheat,  have  been  raised  to  the  acre.  Many  large  fields  containing  hundreds  of 
acres,  have  produced  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of  Oats  to  the  acre,  and  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  Wheat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  write  farther  of 
our  soil,  as  a few  statistical  facts  concerning  its  productiveness  will  speak  more 
for  it  than  long  articles,  and  analytical  tables  of  its  composition. 

SOIL  PRODUCTS. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  Oregon,  any  statement  as  regards 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  crops  is  liable  to  be  construed  as  an  immense  fabri- 
cation. For  instance,  there  are  few  who  would  believe  that  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Oats  or  Bailey  and  sixty  bushels  of  Wheat  could  be  produced  on  a 
single  acre  anywhere  ; yet  such  is  an  absolute  fact,  and  can  be  verified  beyond 
a question  ; and  even  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  elicit  special  attention 
among  the  people  who  live  here.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  Oats  or  Barley,  and 
thirty  bushels  of  Wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  considered  an  exceptionally  large 
average  yield. 

Our  principal  farm  products  here  are  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Bye,  Hay,  all 
the  common  fruits  and  vegetables.  Hops,  Corn,  Broom  Corn,  and  Sorghum 
are  successfully  cultivated  in  some  of  the  lower  altitudes,  but  do  not  rank 
prominently  as  agricultural  products.  Union  County,  as  well  as  the  greater 
portion  of  Eastern  Oregon,  as  has  been  shown,  is  almost  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet,  but  as  yet  our  farmers  have  done  but  little  in 
that  coming  industry,  except  in  an  experimental  way. 

OUR  CEREALS. 

This  district,  which  ten  years  ago  was  famed  only  for  its  Sheep  and 
Cattle,  is  now  rapidly  moving  to  the  front  as  a great  grain-producing  region. 
Wheat  is  our  principal  crop,  although  Barley,  Oats,  and  Bye  are  very  profit- 
ably raised.  Grand  Bonde  Valley,  which  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of,  is  the 
principal  grain-producing  section  of  Union  County.  Mostly  Winter  Wheat  is 
raised,  and  averages  in  good  locations  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
Last  year’s  grain  crop  was  badly  damaged  by  rust ; the  loss  being  estimated 
at  20  per  cent.  Bust,  up  to  last  year,  has  been  unknown  in  this  section, 
and  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  The  average  yield  of  Wheat  is  generally 
about  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  last  year,  on  account  of  rust,  was 
only  twenty-two  bushels.  We  have  had  an  unusually  large  rainfall  so  far 
this  season,  and  farmers  expect  abundant  harvests  of  all  kinds.  They  expect 
at  least  1,500,000  bushels  of  Wheat,  against  last  year’s  crop  of  about  1,200,000 
bushels,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  In  regard  to  the  above  estimate,  we 
will  say  that  much  time  has  been  taken  to  make  a thorough  canvass  of  the 
Wheat  speculators  and  the  millmen,  and  also  many  of  the  most  prominent 
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farmers  of  the  county,  and  we  are  quite  sure  we  have  not  overestimated  the 
yield.  We  will  here  quote  from  an  article  published  in  the  holiday  number 
of  the  Weekly  Republican  of  this  county,  concerning  the  grain  yield  of  the 
county.  It  was  written  by  a prominent  farmer,  who  has  better  facilities  for 
collecting  such  data  than  we  have,  and  is  likely  more  correct.  Below  is  the 
extract : — 

“ In  this  connection  I wish  to  submit  some  figures  that  I have  been  put  to 
considerable  trouble  to  collect,  and  while  I do  not  vouch  for  their  correctness, 
they  are  approximately  so.  For  La  Grande  precinct  they  are  very  nearly  so, 
as  I interviewed  nearly  every  farmer.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  to  Wheat 
by  rust  this  season,  the  aggregate  yield  of  this  cereal  was  greatly  reduced,  some 
claim  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  but  I am  sure  that  this  is  an  error.  In  the 
heaviest  grain-growing  sections  that  is  nearly  correct,  but  in  a considerable 
portion  of  the  county  there  was  no  injury  from  rust,  and  the  crop  of  Oats  and 
Barley  in  the  county  generally  was  a full  average  or  better. 

“ I wish  to  state  that  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  country  was  settled  that 
Wheat  or  grain  was  injured  by  rust.  There  were  harvested  in  Union  County 
in  1891  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  which  was  Wheat,  among  the  precincts  about  as 
follows: 


Precincts. 


Bushels. 


La  Grande 

Pine  Valley- 

Big  Creek 

Antelope 

North  Powder. 

Union 

Cove 

Island  City 

Summerville— 
Elgin 


52.500 

130. 000 

7.000 

4.000 

100. 000 
220, 000 

135.000 

125. 000 

210. 000 
200, 000 


Total. 


1,183,500 


“There  were  small  amounts  grown  in  other  precincts  which  were  mostly 
cut  for  hay.  Of  this  grain  I estimate  that  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
Wheat  will  be  ground  by  the  mills  of  the  county,  from  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  will  be  shipped  without  grind- 
ing, about  half  of  which  will  be  shipped  direct  from  La  Grande.  The  remain- 
der, or  about  five  hundred  thousand  bushels,  will  be  used  in  the  county  in 
bread,  feed,  and  seed.  Some  may  think,  without  reflection,  that  this  is  too 
great  a proportion  to  be  used  in  the  county,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  Oats  and  Barley,  and  of  the  amount  required  to 
supply  the  livery  stables  and  logging  camps,  and  many  others  of  the  county 
who  raise  no  grain,  and  to  fatten  the  hogs  and  beeves  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
an  over  estimate.” 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  probably  our  next  most  important  grain  crop.  About  forty 
bushels  is  the  usual  average  yield,  although  not  unfrequently  over  one  hun- 
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dred  bushels  to  the  acre  are  raised.  Every  year  many  carloads  of  this  crop  is 
shipped  from  La  Grande,  the  principal  commercial  point  of  Grand  Ronde 
Valley,  direct  to  the  Milwaukee  and  other  breweries. 

OATS. 

Oats  rank  next  in  importance.  From  75,000  to  120,000  bushels  are  raised 
annually  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley;  the  average  yield  is  from  thirty-nine  to 
seventy -five  bushels  per  acre  varying  .with  the  skill  of  the  producer.  Last  year’s 
average  was  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  As  there  are  nearly  42,000  head  of 
live  stock,  not  including  Sheep,  in  Union  County,  Oats,  and  other  grains  as 
well,  have  an  excellent  home  market. 

RYE. 

Rye  is  a very  good  crop  here  ; but  as  it  makes  excellent  hay,  it  is  usually 
cut  for  that  purpose,  and  generally  only  enough  for  seed  is  allowed  to  mature. 

CORN,  BROOM  CORN,  AND  SORGHUM. 

Corn  grows  very  well  here  in  favored  localities,  but  has  no  particular  com- 
mercial importance.  About  seven  thousand  bushels  were  raised  last  year  at  an 
average  of  thirty-three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Broom  Corn  does  fairly  well  here, 
but  does  not  always  mature.  Sorghum  will  some  day  be  an  important  crop  of 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  does  very  well  here,  but  the  farmers  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  stock,  grain,  and  fruit-raising  to  attempt  its  growfih  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  A Sorghum  mill  was  built  in  Wallowa  County,  but  owing  to  mis- 
management never  materialized  into  any  very  large  industry. 

For  further  information  concerning  our  grains,  see  table  showing  our  prod- 
ucts by  counties,  by  B.  S.  Pague,  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

HAY. 

Union  is  the  great  hay-producing  county.  Last  year  the  crop  approxi- 
mated very  close  to  100,000  tons,  quite  a large  percentage  of  which  was  grain 
hay.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  and  other  tame-grass  hay  will  average  from  two  to 
ten  tons  per  acre;  of  Alfalfa,  three  crops  are  cut  to  the  season.  The  general 
average,  however,  including  grain  and  wild  grass  hay,  is  only  about  1£  tons 
to  the  acte.  From  $4  to  $20  per  ton  is  paid  for  hay,  according  to  the  season 
and  quality  of  hay.  The  majority  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  although  much  could  be  baled  and  shipped  into  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Montana,  where  a good  market  could  be  established. 

HOPS. 

Hops  would  do  well  in  this  section,  as  the  soil  and  climate  are  specially 
adapted  to  their  culture.  At  present  there  are  but  a very  few  acres  in  Hops, 
but  what  we  have  are  free  from  lice  and  insects,  and  have  yielded  splendidly, 
and  are  of  a very  good  quality. 

FRUIT. 

There  is  probably  no  spot  on  the  earth  that  will  equal  Union  County  for 
the  production  of  the  hardy  fruits.  By  hardy  fruits,  we  mean  Apples,  Pears, 
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Prunes,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of  Peaches.  By 
careful  estimate,  we  find  very  nearly  two  thousand  acres  in  bearing  orchards 
in  this  county,  and  the  coming,  season  very  nearly  as  many  acres  more  are 
expected  to  be  bearing.  We  understand  that  the  Orchard  Hill  Land,  Lumber 
and  Flume  Company,  with  headquarters  at  La  Grande,  are  intending  to  set 
out  several  thousand  acres  in  fruit  trees  m the  very  near  future.  They  have 
purchased  a large  tract  of  the  best  fruit  land  in  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  and  if 
they  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  as  they  np  doubt  will,  another  large  industry 
will  be  added  to  Union  County’s  resources. 

All  the  valleys  of  this  county — viz.,  Grand  Ronde,  Pine,  Eagle,  Indian, 
High,  Antelope,  North  Powder,  and  Powder  River — are  adapted  to  fruit- 
raising, but  only  in  Grand  Ronde  is  this  industry  very  extensively  engaged  in 
as  yet.  Fruit  trees  mature  early  here,  and  are  mostly  free  from  any  of  the 
pests  that  almost  defy  extermination  in  the  Eastern  States.  All  the  fruits 
raised  here  are  of  very  fine  flavor,  and  absolutely  defy  competition  anywhere 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Only  dried  fruits  — principally  Prunes  and  Plums — 
are  shipped  from  here,  as  there  are  no  canneries  in  the  county,  and  freight 
rates  are  too  high  to  make  the  shipping  of  young  fruit  very  profitable.  Many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  splendid  fruit  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground  every 
year,  as  many  farmers  raise  it  only  for  their  own  use,  and  do  not  care  to  send 
the  surplus  to  market;  and  also,  as  the  evaporating  and  drying  facilities  are 
quite  limited,  and  there  are  no  canneries  whatever.  All  fruits  bring  a good 
price  here,  and  those  who  have  facilities  for  evaporating,  drying,  and  shipping 
are  getting  rich  fast,  and  are  enlarging  their  business  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  nowhere  in  the  West  where  Prunes,  Plums,  and  Apricots  do  better 
.than  in  this  and  adjoining  counties.  They  attain  a very  large  size,  and  are 
well  flavored.  This  crop  will  net  the  producers  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre. 
We  have  seen  only  one  variety  of  Peach  that  succeeded  here,  but  have  heard 
of  another.  The  variety  we  saw  is  called  the  G.  S.  French,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  soil  and  climate.  It  matures  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  often  reaching  from  eight  and  one  half  to  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  and  other  small  fruits  are  very  profitably  raised,  but,  as  yet, 
only  a few  acres  are  devoted  to  their  culture.  Cherries  readily  bring  from 
thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  any  statistical  information  as  regards  our 
fruit-culture,  which  will  very  soon  be  one  of  Union  County’s  chief  industries. 
It  is  now  in  its  infancy,  but  is  fast  assuming  adult  proportions,  and  pushing 
itself  to  the  front.  We  have  the  soil  and  the  climate,  which  is  specially 
adapted  to  all  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  Northwest.  The  demand  now  in  the 
mining  and  stock-raising  districts  is  much  greater  than  our  supply,  and  the 
market  all  over  the  coast  is  increasing  year  by  year,  as  our  products  are 
becoming  known. 

BEKB.IES. 

All  the  common  kinds  of  berries,  including  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Elderberries,  Huckleberries,  and  Currants,  grow  equally  well 
in  all  the  valleys  of  this  district.  Strawberries  and  Blackberries  do  exceed- 
ingly well  here,  and  the  supply  would  never  exceed  the  demand  even  if  hun- 
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dreds  of  acres  were  devoted  to  their  culture.  Strawberries  yield  from  800  to 
1,200  gallons  per  acre,  and  find  a ready  market  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  Other  berries  yield  in  proportion,  and  bring  corresponding 
prices  when  marketed. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  Grand  Eonde  and  other  adjoining  valleys  are  famous  for  the  vegeta- 
bles they  produce.  We  know  of  no  place  on  the  earth  where  Potatoes  and  root 
vegetables  do  so  well.  Potatoes  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  weighing 
several  pounds;  from  400  to  800  bushels  are  raised  to  the  acre.  A starch  factory 
would  be  a paying  enterprise  anywhere  in  this  section,  as  Potatoes  are  raised 
with  very  little  expense. 

SUGAR  BEET. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  Sugar  Beet  industryj.it  will 
outrank  most  of  the  soil  of  California,  and  compares  favorably  with  foreign 
centers  of  Beet-culture.  By  careful  experimenting  it  is  found  that  the  Sugar 
Beet  will’ generally  grow  in  any  soil  and  climate  where  the  ordinary  plants, 
and  especially  Wheat,  will  grow.  They  do  not  require  a climate  of  hot  sum- 
mers, as  many  suppose;  hot  suns  soften  the  head  of  the  Beet  even  when  it  is 
covered  by  soil,  and  thu3  renders  the  storage  of  sugar  in  this  part  of  the  Beet 
impossible.  The  mean  Sugar  Beet  isotherm  which  passes  through  Eastern 
Oregon  is  fixed  at  70°  Fahrenheit  for  the  months  of  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles  on  each  side  of  this  isotherm  may  be 
expected  good  results.  Our  latest  weather  report  of  this  section  shows  a mean 
temperature  through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  to  be  near  70° 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  climatic  characteristic,  and  we  have  the  plateaus  of 
rich  sandy  loam,  which  is  the  soil  characteristic  of  a successful  Sugar  Beet 
country.  Only  experimenting  has  been  done  in  this  line  as  yet. 

PRICE  OP  LAND. 


Land  here  in  this  county  is  worth  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to 
quality  and  location. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Our  chief  industries  are  farming,  fruit-raising,  gardening,  stock-raising, 
quarrying,  wrool-grow7ing,  mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing.  The  farm- 
ing, fruit-raising,  and  gardening  industries  hgve  been  disposed  of  under  the 
head  of  “Our  Soil  Products.”  We  will  now  consider 

STOCK-RAISING. 

For  over  twenty  years  Eastern  Oregon  has  been  knowrn  as  the  “ stockman’s 
paradise,”  which  name  it  has  borne  wfith  honor  and  distinction  to  itself  and 
credit  to  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest.  Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  before  the  people  here  even  dreamed  of  the  wonderful 
advancement  this  section  was  destined  to  make  as  an  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural country,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep 
roamed  over  this  vast  inland  empire,  w hich  was  then  richly  studded  with  the 
famous  Eastern  Oregon  Bunch-Grass.  Grass  grew  the  entire  year,  and  stock 
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wintered  and  fattened  on  it,  without  farther  attention  than  salting  and  brand- 
ing them.  A great  change  has  taken  place  since  that  day.  The  sturdy 
farmer  has  wrought  the  same  change  with  those  wholesale  stockmen  who  con- 
trolled thousands  of  acres  of  our  best  lands,  that  civilization  has  with  the 
aboriginese  of  this  coast.  These  large  herds  have  been  driven  from  our  valleys 
to  the  foothills  and  more  unsettled  sections  of  the  country.  Stock-raising  is 
still  carried  on  here,  but  on  an  entirely  different  scale.  All  kinds  of  stock  are 
being  rapidly  improved.  The  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen,  or  Polled  Angus,  Hol- 
stein, and  the  Jersey  herds  of  Cattle  are  fast  crowding  out  the  long-horned 
scrubs.  Scrubs  can  winter  on  the  ranges,  but  stockmen  find  it  more  profitable 
to  raise  improved  breeds,  and  give  them  a little  mere  care.  Instead  of  large 
herds  of  the  Indian  cayuse  and  poorly-bred  Horses,  you  will  now  find  an 
excellent  grade  of  American  and  foreign  breeds.  In  order  that  an  idea  of  this 
county’s  fine  Horses  may  be  had,  we  will  here  quote  an  article  published  in 
the  holiday  number  of  the  Weekly  Republican,  entitled 

union’s  BLOODED  HORSES. 

Union  County  has  for  many  years  produced  a large  number  of  horses 
which  have  been  marketed  in  the  lower  country  and  Eastern  States.  The 
stock  up  to  a few  years  ago  was  principally  of  the  native  blood,  but  late  years 
have  seen  the  introduction  of  a large  number  of  blooded  animals,  and  the 
grade  of  stock  is  being  rapidly  raised  to  a high  standard.  Many  fine  horses 
have  already  been  produced  in  the  trotting,  running,  and  draft  fines.  For  fine 
stock  Union  County  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  D.  Y.  K.  Deering  we  are  able  to  give 
a fist  of  the  blooded  stallions  that  have  been  registered  in  the  county.  The 
fist  gives  the  name  of  the  horse,  his  color,  sire,  first  dam,  and  owner: 

UNION. 

Bellfounder  Chief,  by  Bellfounder,  62;  black.  Dr.  D.  Y.  K.  Deering. 

Prince,  by  Yreka;  steel  grey;  dam,  Blue.  S.  D.  Corey. 

George,  by ; bay;  dam, . Stephen  Conner. 

Young  England  Glory,  by  Horton’s  England  Glory;  dam,  Nellie,  by 
Enterprise  (imported).  Wm.  Hutchinson. 

Harrington,  by  Young  Harrington;  bay;  dam,  Jessie,  by  Wait-on-Me,  55. 
J.  H.  Corbin. 

Cleveland,  by  Norman;  dark  bay;  dam,  Bay  Clydesdale.  Hall  Brothers. 

Bill;  dark  bay.  Hall  Brothers. 

Richard  III,  by  Crichton;  sorrel;  dam,  Irene  Harding.  E.  F.  Springer 
and  Homer  Bidwell. 

Young  Lyon,  by  Sandy  Scott;  bay;  dam,  Lydia.  Robt.  Shaw. 

Island  Chief,  by  Old  Anvil;  black.  P.  M.  Coffin. 

Sandy  Scott,  by  Prince  Tom;  bright  bay;  dam,  Mollie,  by  Capt,  Watt, 

H.  LeSage. 

Slasher,  by  Slasher,  by  Napa;  bay.  Dr.  D.  Y.  K.  Deering. 

Bob,  by  Silver  Heel;  brown;  dam,  Fly,  C.  F,  Hinckley. 
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Young  Glascow,  by  an  imported  Shire;  dark  brown;  dam,  Canadian  and 
Percheron.  D.  W.  Johnson. 

Black  Morgan,  by  Old  Black  Morgan;  black.  D.  W.  Johnson. 

PINE  VALLEY. 

Pete;  brown.  E.  Querette. 

Komarin,  by  Rose;  black;  dam,  Rose.  W.  H.  Boyce. 

Grover,  by  Champion;  bay.  J.  K.  Graham. 

Prince  of  New  Bridge,  by  Prince  of  New  Bridge  (imported);  black;  dam, 
Cad  of  Eversley.  J.  K.  Graham. 

Red  Boy,  by  Sandy  Scott;  bay;  dam,  Lydia.  A.  T.  Hewett. 

COVE. 

Brown  George,  by  Brown  George  (imported);  brown;  dam,  Blossom. 
Wesley  Duncan. 

Young  Corsair,  by  Corsair  (imported);  grey;  dam,  Iron  Duke  (imported). 
Wesley  Duncan. 

General  Scott,  by  Kenilworth;  bay;  dam,  Mag  Careless.  A.  B.  Conley. 
Young  Scotchman,  by  Unknown;  black.  A.  B.  Conley. 

Liseron,  by  Bay  Yard  II;  black;  dam,  Lisette,  17,009.  Wesley  Duncan. 
Romeo,  by  Old  Anvil;  black;  dam,  Woodburn  mare.  M.  B.  Rees. 
Highland  Lad,  by  Bally  Nickle  Varoy;  bay;  dam  by  imported  High- 
lander. W.  R.  Boothe. 

Young  Amber,  by  Amber;  dark  grey;  dam,  La  Grande.  Ezra  Wilson. 

IMBLER. 


Jumbo,  by  Farmers’  Interest;  dappled  grey;  dam,  by  Marshal  Ney. 

Imbler. 


LA  GRANDE. 


Jesse 


Young  Pollock,  by  Pollock;  bay;  dam,  Maggie.  John  Bartmess. 

Scottish  Chief,  by  Pride  of  Carion;  brown;  dam,  Lady  Hill,  by  British 
Ensign.  C.  A.  Dunn. 

Mandamus,  by  Deadshot;  brown;  dam,  Bellfounder.  J.  M.  McKissick. 
Paul;  bay.  E.  Mulholland. 

Edmont,  by  Lemont;  bay;  dam,  Bell,  by  Frank  Chapman.  Rogers  & 
Williamson. 

Lemont,  by  Almont;  chesnut;  dam,  Miss  Woodson,  by  Swygard's  Len- 
nington.  D.  A.  McAlister. 

Bay  Mont,  by  Lemont;  bay;  dam,  Crest,  by  Clark  Chief.  D.  A.  McAlister. 
Centershot,  by  Deadshot;  brown;  dam,  Smoke,  by  Selim.  D.  A.  McAlister. 
Erkdale,  by  Pride  of  Erkdale  (imported);  dam,  Cad  of  Eberoley.  G.  T. 
Ellis. 

Glancer;  chesnut  sorrel;  dam,  Fan.  Mrs.  N.  E.  Despain. 

Coco,  by  Favora;  dapple  grey;  dam, , by  Duke  De  Chattes.  G.  W. 

Bartmess. 


SUMMERVILLE. 


Highlander,  by  Kinmouut  Willie;  bay;  dam,  Queen  of  Beauty  (imported). 
Thomas  Wade, 
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Barney;  grey.  H.  H.  Elmer. 

Challenger;  dark  bay.  John  McLean. 

Cheri  Chief,  by  Picador,  imported  from  France;  grey;  dam,  Bijou.  Tom 
Childers. 

English;  brown.  R.  T.  Childers. 

Pacha,  by  Monarque;  black;  dam,  Julie.  P.  E.  Wade. 

Sultan,  by  Manfred;  light  brown;  dam,  Nellie  of  Hightoe.  Childers  & 
Snyder. 

Palmleaf,  by  Young  Prince;  bay;  dam,  Glen,  1511.  KcKenzie,  Woodell  & 
Oliver. 

Young  Fear  Not,  by  Fear  Not;  dark  brown;  dam,  Doll.  E.  W.  & A. 
Oliver. 

Handsome  Bay,  by  Ambition  (imported);  bay;  dam,  Belle  of  Blacklow, 
736.  McDonald  Bros. 

ELGIN. 


Better  Times,  by  Dandy  Jim;  bay;  dam,  Nell  Vengham.  J.  C.  Christiansen. 
John;  bay.  N.  W.  Gray. 

Karbout,  by  Alsacien;  blood  bay;  dam,  Castile.  N.  W.  Gray. 

Rockwood;  dam,  Messenger.  S.  L.  Burroughs. 

Cannock  Huron,  by  Brailsford  Hero;  brown;  dam,  Maulden  Blackbird. 
T.  J.  Chandler. 

Samuel  Ney,  by  Marshal  Ney;  grey.  J.  Bendshadler. 

Tombourin,  by  La  Ferte,  5144;  black;  dam,  Pelotte.  J.  J.  Becker. 

Prince,  by  Prince;  dark  grey;  dam,  Copper  Bottom,  by  Morgan.  Simeon 
Boly. 

Black  Stranger,  by  Old  Black  Stranger;  black;  dam,  , by  Anvil. 

Bishop  Jones. 


MEDICAL  SPRINGS. 


Prince,  by  French  Victor  (imported);  black;  dam, , by  Bob  Havre 

(imported).  W.  T.  Martin. 

Echec,  by  Amilly,  4217;  black;  dam,  Aecotte.  G.  W.  Coffman. 

Scotch  Lad,  by  Dandy  Jim  (imported);  brown;  dam,  Dell,  896.  J.  J. 
Turner. 

ISLAND  CITY. 


Tippo  Clay;  bay.  Ben  Halley. 

Silver  Heel,  by  Lord  Pool;  dark  brown;  dam,  Percheron. 

NEW  BRIDGE. 

Norman,  by  Boss;  dapple  iron  grey.  E.  Samis. 

Boss;  grey.  Geo.  Holstine. 

NORTH  POWDER. 

Black  Hawk,  by  Selim;  black;  dam,  Molly.  James  Dalton. 
Sans  Sonci,  by  Cheri;  grey;  dam,  Julie.  L.  S.  Kelsay, 

HILGARD. 

Johnny  Coup;  mahogany  bay.  J.  W.  Reilly. 
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STARKEY. 

Stranraer,  by  Strauraer;  bay;  dam,  Jess,  by  Old  Lord  Haddo.  F.  T.  Byng. 

ADDRESS  NOT  GIVEN. 

Jim,  by  Marshal  Ney;  light  grey ; dam,  Kentucky  White.  John  Austin. 

Sprotbro  Ebony,  by  Lancaster;  black;  dam,  John  Bull  III.  Robert 
Campbell. 

Montie,  by  Young  Marshall;  dark  bay;  dam,  Jennie  Lind.  F.  Slack. 

Hendrix,  by  Half  Norman;  iron  grey;  dam,  Messenger  and  Pathfinder. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  there  are  many  other  fine  stallions  in  the 
county  not  registered,  and  also  some  noted  brood  mares  and  promising  young 
fillies.  A great  many  blooded  and  common  Swine  are  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  and  the  bacon  industry  is  of  no  small  importance.  A few  very  fine 
Angora  Gkrnts  are  to  be  seen  in  our  valleys,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  num- 
ber or  importance  to  merit  special  mention.  Union  County  ranks  third  in  the 
State  for  the  number  and  grade  of  horses. 

WOOL-GROWING. 

For  many  years  Eastern  Oregon  has  been  nojed  for  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  its  Wool  product.  We  may  say  that  every  county  east  of  the  Cascades 
is  adapted  to  this  industry.  Union  County  produces  about  450,000  pounds  qf 
Wool,  or  an  average  of  a little  over  seven  pounds  to  the  Sheep.  The  Sheep  in 
this  county  are  well  improved  and  furnish  the  market  with  a large  amount  of 
first-class  mutton,  which  commands  a good  price. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

For  twenty-eight  years  there  have  been  mines  successfully  worked  in  Union 
County.  Sparta,  or  Hogern,  a placer-mining  camp,  was  discovered  in  1863  by 
prospectors,  who  had  been  making  a survey  of  the  country,  with  headquarters 
at  Auburn,  Griffin’s  Gulch.  This  was  all  Baker  County  then.  Hogem  was  a 
rich  camp  at  one  time,  having  a population  of  over  1,000.  The  excitement 
soon  subsided  and  the  camp  finally  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
Chinamen.  The  gold  was  coarse  and  easily  saved.  Water  was  plenty,  after 
the  ditch  from  Eagle  Creek  had  been  brought  around  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  basin  below.  For  many  years  afterward  several  gulches  contiguous 
to  Powder  River  were  mined  by  limited  means,  and  up  till  today  there  are 
streaks  of  pay  dirt  occasionally  found.  All  along  the  river  bed  of  Powder- 
River  gold  is  found  in  irregular  quantities,  and  many  placer  claims  are  now 
being  developed.  Love  Creek  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Powder  River,  and 
on  it  are  located  some  extensive  quartz  finds  just  across  the  river  on  the  Baker 
County  side. 

Eagle  Creek,  Union  County,  has  lately  been  dotted  with  location  stakes; 
that  is  Upper  Eagle,  in  the  same  range  of  hills  in  which  Pine  Creek  takes  its 
source,  and  on  which  lies  Union  County’s  richest  camp  — Cornucopia.  Cor- 
nucopia was  formerly  discovered  by  Lon  Simmons,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
year.-  ago,  that  is  Pine  Creek  mines.  He  made  some  slight  developments,  but 
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the  country  was  too  rough  for  any  permanent  work.  In  1885,  Joshua  Cox  and 
S.  Allen  found  the  Simmons  claims,  and  found  in  addition  some  rich  leads. 
The  excitement  ran  high  for  twTo  or  three  years.  Several  hundred  miners 
flocked  to  the  new  discovery,  and  at  one  time  in  its  history  Cornucopia  had 
three  hundred  and  ten  men  on  its  pay-rolls.  The  Oregon  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  bought  one  of  the  most  extensive  properties,  the 
Whitman,  and  upon  it  and  others  which  the  company  purchased  and  located, 
they  expended  $200,000  in  improvements  during  the  first  two  years,  including 
a $40,000  stamp  mill,  which  has  lately  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
chlorinating  plant  This  company  has  done  more  in  furthering  the  work  of 
improvement  in  Cornucopia  than  any  other.  They  have  extensive  tunnels  and 
inclines,  and  when  spring  opens  will  put  on  a large  force  of  men. 

There  are  about  twenty  mines  in  Cornucopia,  all  of  which  have  been  fully 
developed  and  are  mines  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Four  mills  will  be  ready 
for  operation  by  June  next  — the  Davis,  a Huntington,  ten-ton  capacity;  the 
Hope,  a five-stamp  plant,  with  two  concentrators;  the  Steen,  a Huntington 
plant,  now  on  the  ground,  which  will  be  built  this  winter;  and  the  O.  G.  M. 
Company’s  large  mill,  with  its  chlorinating  process,  and  its  concentrators 
working  at  fully  capacity,  saving  ninety-three  per  centum.  This  last  mill  has 
four  tons  of  concentrates  now  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  spring  the  capacity  will 
be  increased.  Next  season  will  witness  a remarkable  advance  in  this  camp. 
A great  amount  of  assessment  work  has  been  done  this  season,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  ship  a large  amount  of  ore  to  Tacoma  for  reduction,  as 
results  from  the  shipment  of  one  carload  were  entirely  satisfactory.  A new 
carbonate  discovery  has  been  made  near  the  Hope  mill,  the  quartz  bearing 
considerable  free  gold.  More  bullion  has  been  shipped  from  Cornucopia  this 
season  than  ever  before  in  one  season,  and  though  the  camp  is  dull  at  present, 
the  prospect  for  a great  cleanup  next  year  is  good,  and  mill-owners  and  mine- 
owners  are  looking  forward  with  great  hope. 

Sanger  is  situated  thirty  miles  east  of  Union,  on  the  main  Cornucopia 
road.  This  mine  was  worked  several  years  in  a loose  way  by  its  discoverers, 
Clough  & Duncan,  before  the  C,  T.  Bradley  Mining  Company  of  San  Francisco 
purchased  it.  The  company  erected  a ten-stamp  pan-mill,  and  layed  out 
$100,000  in  improvements.  The  ore  goes  about  forty-five  dollars  per  ton,  and 
the  amount  worked  is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  tons  daily.  A force  of  forty 
men  has  been  kept  on  the  mine  for  several  years,  with  one  or  two  short 
stoppages.  The  mine  is  the  steadiest  one  now  worked  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
Several  finds  of  various  importance  have  been  made  adjacent  to  Sanger,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  developed  into  anything  nearly  as  rich  as  the  Sanger 
mine.  The  whole  country  near  here  is  rich  in  indications,  and  some  of  the 
many  claims  may  prove  the  rival  of  Sanger,  in  time.  On  Catherine  Creek,  fifteen 
miles  directly  east  from  Union,  there  has  been  recently  made  a discovery 
which  is  attracting  much  attention  from  abroad.  The  ore  is  very  rich,  and  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  It  is  of  the  pure  white  quality,  so  common  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  coast,  and  bears  some  silver.  The  owners  will  make 
thorough  investigations  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  ledge  seems 
to  be  an  extensive  one,  and  several  croppings  on  the  surface  show  the  general 
direction  to  be  that  of  all  the  ledges  in  this  section,  east  and  west. 
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At  Medical  Spring  has  been  found  something  new  in  this  region  — an 
extensive  Iron  mine,  pronounced  such  by  experienced  men.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  ore  in  the  whole  section,  and  when  opened  up  fully  will  be 
one  of  Union  County’s  most  valuable  properties.  Hon.  Dunham  Wright,  the 
discoverer  and  owner,  is  a man  of  vast  experience  in  mining,  and  truthfully 
believes  he  has  found  a rich  thing. 

Big  Creek  and  Lower  Powder  foothills  are  dotted  with  shining  fragments 
of  white  quartz,  and  where  the  quality  has  been  tested,  favorable  returns  have 
resulted. 

On  Wolf  Creek,  Frank  Hart  made  a valuable  find  in  August,  and  since 
that  time  some  fifteen  or  twenty  claims  have  been  located.  The  quartz  con- 
tains some  galena,  and  is  of  a porous  quality,  some  of  it  in  color  nearly  black. 
It  is  an  immense  body,  close  by  Wolf  Creek,  which  furnishes  fine  water 
power.  Competent  miners  pronounce  this  the  mother  lode  of  this  section,  but 
many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis  & Co.  have  erected  a small  quartz-mill  at  Sparta,  and  are 
working  the  Del  Monte  claim  very  successfully.  The  ore  is  not  of  very  high 
grade,  but  is  found  in  abundance.  Several  other  valuable  quartz  deposits  are 
being  opened  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  gulch  several 
men  are  panning  out  fair  wages.  The  hills  adjoining  Sparta  are  rich  in  indi- 
cations, and  the  fact  is,  some  one  is  going  to  stumble  onto  a rich  ledge  some 
day  in  that  very  section,  for  the  Gold  that  has  been  taken  out  in  the  gulches 
below  has  been  washed  from  some  where,  and  along  the  crown  of  hills  border- 
ing these  gulches  there  must  be  a fabulous  deposit. 

In  the  hills  near  Telocaset,  on  the  Union  County  side  of  Powder  River, 
some  very  important  discoveries  have  been  made  this  fall.  Assays  from  the 
surface  went  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars,  averaging  about  fifty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  four  assays.  This  body  of  ore  is  immense.  If  it  holds  out  to 
any  reasonable  depth  this  will  be  one  of  Eastern  Oregon’s  leading  mines  when 
fully  developed. 

Anthony  Creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Powder  River  Mountains,  is  the  scene 
of  some  ancient  mining.  Shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  considerable  work  done 
at  some  time  in  the  past.  The  quartz  is  pure  white,  with  occasional  copper 
stain.  The  ledge  is  well  defined  at  several  places.  It  is  easily  developed, 
being  in  favorable  ground,  and  on  comparatively  level  country.  The  Indians 
who  visit  the  section  during  the  summer  months  claim  that  a Chinaman 
worked  some  placer  in  the  creek  bottom  years  ago,  and  was  murdered  and 
robbed,  but  his  treasurer  was  hidden,  and  never  found  by  the  murderer.  Some 
men  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  search  for  this  treasure,  with  poor 
results.  However,  the  quartz  is  easily  worked,  and  in  large  quantities.  This 
section  may  yet  grow  into  a valuable  mining  district. 

All  over  Union  County,  on  nearly  every  square  mile,  is  some  indication  ol 
mineral.  On  the  Minam  are  good  placer  diggings,  and  in  the  hills  above  some 
good  leads  have  been  discovered,  perhaps  continuations  of  the  Bear  Creek 
leads  just  across  the  mountains  in  Wallowa  County.  Several  parties  have  been 
investigating  the  Minam  district,  and  from  reports  it  is  known  that  the  results 
have  been  very  favorable.  East  of  Cove,  on  the  dividing  range  between  Wal- 
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Iowa  and  Union  Counties,  some  good  leads  have  been  discovered,  but  not 
worked  up  to  date.  This  same  range  contains  Pine  Creek  mines  and  Joseph 

mines  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  impossible  in  a short  sketch  to  go  into  details.  Union  County  has 
some  of  the  best  mines  in  Oregon,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  single 
claims  is  up  to  the  standard  of  mining  engineering;  but  space  forbids  detailing 
the  extent  of  work  on  different  properties.  Cornucopia  is  by  far  the  best  camp 
in  Union  County.  It  has  had  many  drawbacks  to  contend  with — deep  snow, 
and  snow-slides  that  have  washed  a mill  out  completely  just  as  it  was  ready  to 
begin  crushing;  several  fires,  and  numerous  happenings — all  of  which  tended 
to  retard  its  growth.  Things  are  now  in  readiness  for  a good  run,  and  next 
season  will  double  the  output  of  this  year  in  bullion.  There  are  tons  upon  tons 
of  valuable  ore  in  sight,  waiting  for  the  ponderous  wheel  to  turn.  The  ones 
who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  Cornucopia  do  not  doubt  for  a moment  that 
her  future  is  to  be  a bright  one,  and  the  gloomy  tales  circulated  by  the  vaga- 
bond population  do  not  bear  much  weight  of  truth  with  them.  Those  who 
own  claims  are  keeping  the  assessment  work  fully  up  on  every  claim,  and  are 
doing  a great  amount  of  improvement  on  the  most  favorable  properties.  The 
O.  G.  M.  Co.’s  tramway  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  .spring  opens.  Snow  and 
land-slides  have  done  much  to  keep  the  camp  down. 

Sanger  also  has  done  a vast  amount  of  work.  Although  but  the  one  mine 
is  worked,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a camp  of  a dozen  mines.  The  company 
spares  no  pains  in  improving  their  property  as  the  progress  demands,  and  the 
methods  and  plans  of  operation,  together  with  all  the  working  arrangements, 
are  models  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  mining  men. 

The  placer  of  Powder  River  and  Hogem  is  still  believed  by  old-time  miners 
to  be  valuable.  The  past  mining  operations  of  this  section  have  not  been  thor- 
ough, and  practical  miners  look  forward  to  the  discovery  of  some  unexplored 
river  bed  of  wonderful  richness.  The  Sparta  quartz-mill  is  a model  of  neat- 
ness, although  a small  one. 

Borden,  Dierks  and  Toomery  talk  of  erecting  a mill  on  their  property  in 
Hinckley  Butte  district,  just  across  the  river  in  Baker,  when  spring  opens. 
This  section  has  never  been  fully  prospected.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
but  no  thorough  work  on  the  Union  County  side  is  yet  done.  The  future  of 
Union  County’s  mining  industry  has  the  prospect  of  being  ahead  of  all  hei; 
sister  counties.  Her  mines  are  yet  undeveloped;  the  bulk  of  working  has  been 
on  the  surface.  The  country  has  been  searched  by  shiftless  prospectors,  and 
there  has  been  but  little  thorough  and  scientific  prospecting.  Two  years  more 
will  uncover  in  this  country  some  of  the  best  leads  in  Oregon ; and  with  increased 
developments  will  come  increased  facilities  and  advantages.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict a wonderful  advance  in  improvement  work  this  season,  as  the  leading 
owners  are  taking  hold  with  a vigor  that  is  truly  encouraging.  The  small 
owners  are  governed  by  the  actions  of  the  more  extensive  ones.  The  judgment" 
of  one  leading  superintendent  is  worth  all  the  judgment  of  a camp  of  miners. 
A camp  is  swrayed  by  the  operations  of  the  leading  company;  all  others  look 
at  it  as  the  forecast  of  their  future.  Taking  such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  picture 
a wonderful  future  for  Union  County’s  mining  district.  Many  other  regions 
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have  been  lately  discovered,  but  of  not  sufficient  development  to  merit  our 

attention. 

TIMBER  AND  LUMBERING. 

The  great  bodies  of  timber  which  cover  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Eastern 
Oregon  are  attracting  the  attention  of  lumbermen  throughout  the  country. 
While  our  timber  resources  are  not  as  great  as  on  the  coast,  we  have  a vast 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  forest  trees  that  clothe  our  foothills  and  mountains. 
At  least  300,000  acres  of  Union  County’s  area  is  covered  with  a splendid  growth 
of  Pine,  Fir,  Cedar,  Spruce,  and  Tamarack.  Less  than  10,000  acres  of  this  has 
been  logged  off;  the  remaining  thousands  of  acres  stand  untouched,  and  much 
is  unsurveyed.  Many  thousand  acres  of  the  best  timber  lands  in  Union  County 
are  yet  available  under  the  Government  land  and  timber  laws.  More  than 
thirty  sawmills,  ranging  in  capacity  from  10,000  to  75,000  feet  per  day,  are  run 
to  their  utmost  capacity  during  about  nine  months  of  the  year  in  this  county 
There  are  also  several  planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  etc.,  all  doing  a 
flourishing  business.  During  cutting  season  several  carloads  of  our  choicest 
lumber  are  shipped  daily  from  La  Grande,  the  principal  commercial  point  of 
Union  County,  to  the  Eastern  States.  This  industry  is  fast  coming  into  promi- 
nence. 

MANUFACTURING. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  as  yet  undeveloped  to  any  extensive  degree  in 
Union  County,  although  wonderful  possibilities  can  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 
Hundreds  of  water  powers  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  county,  afforded  by  our 
numerous  mountain  streams  that  course  our  valleys.  The  large  areas  of  tim- 
ber above  spoken  of  will  afford  material  for  all  kinds  of  soft-wood  implements 
and  wooden  ware.  Our  soil  produces  inexhaustible  material,  such  as  Sugar- 
cane, the  Sugar-beet,  Potatoes,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  manufacturing  industries, 
and  our  Wool  and  Hides  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics  and  leather.  There  are  but  one  or  two  fruit  evaporaters  in 
the  county,  and  no  canneries  whatever,  although  thousands  of  bushels  of  ripe 
fruits  rot  on  the  ground  each  year. 

For  further  information  concerning  manufacturing  opportunities,  please 

write  us. 

UNION  COUNTY’S  SCENERY. 

The  beautiful  scenery  in  Union  County  has  been  written  about  but  little, 
and  no  poet’s  pen  has  yet  described  it  in  immortal  verse,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
either.  Our  beautiful  little  vales  and  valleys,  with  their  velvety  carpets  of 
emerald  or  gray,  surrounded  by  mountains  upon  all  sides,  arrayed  in  colors  as 
varied  as  the  spectrum,  and  down  from  the  sides  occasionally  dash  the  leaping 
mountain  stream,  whose  playful  water,  springing  high  in  air,  gem-like  reflect 
perchance  the  wandering  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  No  landscape  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  Grand  Ronde  Valley  in  the  spring  and  summer 
viewed  from  Nodine  Hill,  just  east  of  this  city.  Our  valleys  are  beautiful,  bid 
our  mountains  are  grand.  The  finest  scenery,  of  course,  lies  back  in  the  mou  n- 
tains,  but  he  is  well  repaid  who  takes  the  pains  to  see  it. 
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Castle  Gorge,  a name  we  have  given  to  the  deep,  narrow  canon  walled  in 
by  perpendicular  castle-like  columns  of  basalt  on  either  side,  is  a grand  sight. 
It  lies  between  High  Valley  and  Grand  Eonde,  three  miles  east  of  town. 
Elizabeth  Creek  passes  through  it.  Farther  up  the  stream  there  are  two  beau- 
tiful waterfalls,  but  the  finest  scenes  are  in  the  granites  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cornucopia  mining  camp.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenes,  but 
they  are  grand  beyond  description;  there  are  spiral,  mountainous  rocks  extend- 
ing hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  ethereal  skies,  and  great  craggy  bluffs  of  almost 
every  color  and  shape  imaginable;  numerous  cataracts,  pouring  with  unceas- 
ing energy  over  the  towering  precipices  and  plunging  into  the  depths  below  — 
scenes  of  beauty  unsurpassed,  majestic,  enchanting,  awe-inspiring,  indescriba- 
ble ! The  lofty  cloud-capped  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  the  mirror- 
like lakes,  the  towering,  perpendicular  cliffs  of  granite,  and  fearful  chasms, 
all  combine  to  fill  the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration.  The  time  will  come 
when  tourists  and  artists  will  make  our  scenery  famous. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

Among  the  wonderful  and  marvelous  in  Eastern  Oregon’s  nature  there  is 
no  freak  more  curious  than  her  hot  springs.  In  Union  County  there  are  sev- 
eral such  springs,  four  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the  others.  All  of 
these  are  located  near  or  within  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Eonde  Valley, 
which  we  will  hereafter  describe,  and  are  easy  of  access  from  our  principal 
towns.  These  are  the  Hot  Lake,  Craig’s  Springs,  Medical  Springs,  and  the 
Feckle  Springs. 

Hot  Lake  is  located  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain  on  the  southwestern 
side  of  Grand  Eonde  Valley,' about  seven  miles  from  La  Grande,  the  metrop- 
olis. It  is  a circular  body  of  hot  water,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter. 
The  water  come  gurgling  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  and 
at  that  point  is  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg  in  a few  minutes,  an  experiment 
made  by  tourists  visiting  at  the  lake.  The  lake  is  the  property  of  S.  F.  New- 
hard,  who  has  a hotel  there  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids,  who  gather  in 
large  numbers  for  treatment,  the  water  containing  sulphur  and  other  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  The  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  runs  by 
the  lake  and  makes  regular  stops. 

The  Craig  Springs  are  on  the  foothills  which  border  Union,  the  county 
seat,  in  the  southern  part  of  Grand  Eonde  Valley.  The  water  from  these 
springs  is  conducted  in  pipes  to  Craig’s  Hotel,  at  the  Union  Pacific  depot, 
where  a first-class  bath-house  has  been  fitted  up. 

The  Fickle  Spring  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Grand  Eonde  Val- 
ley, about  one  quarter  of  a mile  from  Union.  It  is  owned  by  Jackson  Fickle, 
who  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  the  water.  He  has  a small  bath- 
house there  for  his  own  use. 

Medical  Springs  is  the  name  given  to  a number  of  hot  springs  situated 
about  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Union — Cornucopia  stage  route.  It  is  said 
that  long  before  the  white  man  made  his  appearance  the  Indians  journeyed 
great  distances  to  be  relieved  of  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to  by  bathing  in  the 
magical  waters  oi  inis  wonderful  spring.  Hon.  Dunham  Wright,  the  present 
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owner  of  the  property,  took  possession  of  it  by  locating  a homestead  there  in 
1860.  He  built  a bath-house  shortly  afterwards,  but  the  number  who  visited 
the  springs  became  so  large  that  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  the  present 
building  was  erected.  This  building  is  twenty-four  by  ninety  feet  and  two 
stories  high,  and  even  it  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  public,  and 
another  building  of  equal  proportions  is  in  course  of  construction.  By  scientific 
analysis  the  water  of  these  springs  has  been  found  to  contain  chloride  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium ; sulphite,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  sodium ; sulphate  of  iron  ; sulphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  and 
silicic  acid. 

These  springs  are  up  in  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  pure,  balmy,  and 
health-giving.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and  the  numerous  streams  of  crystal 
water  and  timbered  mountains  afford  excellent  fishing  and  hunting.  With 
these  springs,  that  rival  the  finest  medical  springs  in  the  world,  about  her,  the 
life-giving  air  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  pure  water  that  flows  from  every 
canon,  Union  County  will  some  day  be  noted  as  a great  summer  and  health 
retreat,  and  that  day  is  not  far  distant.  These  facts  alone,  when  known  to  the 
world,  will  cause  our  towns  to  become  large  cities,  just  as  similar  towns  have 
sprung  up  at  Colorado  and  Saratoga  Springs. 

OUK  VALLEYS. 

Union  County  contains  a number  of  valleys  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
fertility  anywhere  in  the  world;  viz.,  Grand  Ronde,  Pine,  Eagle,  Indian,  and 
a part  of  Powder  River  Valley.  - The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  would 
surely  be  aroused  in  any  one  were  he  to  ascend  any  of  the  sheltering  foothills 
or  mountains  that  completely  surround  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  and  gaze  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  panorama  presented  to  his  view.  It  is  a sight  that 
almost  beggars  description,  and  is  worthy  the  gifted  pen  of  the  poet.  It  can 
only  be  realized  and  appreciated  when  seen  as  we  now  see  it  from  the  old  Emi- 
grant road  that  lazily  winds  its  dusty  way  up  the  mountain  side  that  overlooks 
La  Grande,  the  thriving  metropolis  of  this  district.  Grand  Ronde  is  surely 
the  valley  of  the  beautiful,  being  at  least  the  equal  in  beauty  and  fertility  to 
the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the 
“Eden  of  Oregon,”  and  never  yet  has  other  sections  denied  its  right  to  be  so 
called. 

The  broad  expanse  of  the  valley,  stretching  away  in  the  distance  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  here  and  there  interspersed  by  the  far-off  view  of  thriving 
little  towns  or  villages;  the  beautiful  Grand  Ronde  River,  and  other  cool 
mountain  streams  that  gracefully  wind  their  way  through  picturesque  farms 
and  ranches,  and  whose  courses  are  marked  by  clumps  of  trees  and  verdant 
banks;  the  gently  undulating  foothills  that  gradually  slope  and  steal  away 
the  abruptness  of  the  mountain;  the  forest-clothed  ridges  and  canons;  and  still 
farther  away,  plainly  outlined  against  the  azure  sky,  the  grand,  majestical, 
snow-capped  peaks  — all  blend  into  one  grand  picture  of  nature,  never  to  be 
effaced  from  the  memory. 

A few  years  ago,  and  these  beautiful  rolling  foothills,  where  roamed  large 
herds  of  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Cattle,  and  whose  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the 
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herdsman’s  horn,  now  echo  to  the  merry  click  of  the  sickle,  and  their  sunny 
slopes  are  adorned  by  richly-freighted  fruit  trees,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  is 
waved  from  every  hand.  These  showy  farms  have  gradually  climbed  up  the 
hillsides  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  the  valley  may  be  said  to  be  widened,  till 
now  the  cultivated  lands  within  its  confines  will  reach  upwards  of  500,000 
acres,  supporting  a population  of  over  10,000  thrifty,  energetic  people.  The 
valley  proper,  below  the  foothills,  which  is  oval  in  shape,  is  thirty  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  twenty  miles.  Two  thirds  of  its  area 
is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  grain,  the  remainder  to  meadows  and 
grazing  purposes. 

The  emigrant  or  tourist  passing  through  this  section  by  rail,  can  obtain  no 
correct  idea  whatever  of  the  beauty  and  substantial  resources  of  this  valley  by 
what  he  can  see  from  the  car  windows,  as  the  most  improved  sections  are  away 
from  the  roadbeds.  The  Union  Pacific,  on  entering  this  valley,  passes  through 
several  hundred  acres  of  marshy  land,  most  of  which  is  covered  by  tules  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  Thus  a stranger  might  be  led  to  believe  this  whole  valley 
a huge  uncultivated  swamp  by  what  he  sees  when  first  entering  it;  however, 
on  going  farther,  he  will  soon  see  how  deceptive  are  first  appearances.  This 
swamp  would  become  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  valley  if  properly 
drained. 

This  valley  is  furnished  with  hundreds  of  enormous  water  powers  by 
numerous  mountain  streams  that  have  their  source  in  the  timbered  gorges  and 
canons  of  our  snow-capped  ridges  and  peaks.  The  Grand  Ronde  River, 
Catherine  Creek,  and  many  other  streams  course  through  the  valley,  thus 
furnishing  us  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nature’s  cool  and  refreshing 
beverage  through  the  hot  summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

This  valley  has  an  altitude  of  2,715  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  light  and  pure,  with  an  entire  absence  of  humidity,  and  as  for 
healthfulness,  it  is  beyond  compare. 

This  valley  is  noted  for  some  of  its  fine  grain,  fruit  and  imported  stock 
farms,  which  are  found  within  its  borders,  many  of  them  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  entire  State  of  Oregon  for  beauty  and  management. 

Among  those  specially  deserving  attention  in  a description  of  this  valley 
are  the  grain  farms  of  J.  S.  Shirley,  known  as  the  “Great  Oregon  Ranch”; 
the  Nodine  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  Union;  and  the  McDonald  Brothers, 
Ruckman  Brothers,  and  the  Wade  Brothers’  ranches,  all  near  Summerville 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  valley. 

Situated  in  a sheltered  little  nook,  known  as  the  “ Cove  ” (heretofore  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  this  county’s  “fruit  culture,”  and  also  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  “Our  Towns”),  in  the  east  central  part  of  this 
valley,  is  located  the  Fruit,  Berry,  and  Hop  Experimental  Farm  of  our  pioneer 
fruit  and  berry  introducer  and  ex-nurseryman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Geer.  Mr.  Geer  may 
be  said  to  be  the  father  of  every  fruit  and  berry  orchard  in  this  and  adjoining 
valleys,  and  we  may  add  with  safety,  this  entire  district.  He  has  probably 
done  more  for  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  than  any  other  man. 

Mr.  D.  A.  McAlister,  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Willow  Grove  Stock 
Farm,  situated  near  La  Grande,  has  done  as  much  for  the  imported  stock  inter- 
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ests  for  this  and  adjoining  counties  as  Mr.  Geer  has  for  the  fruit  interests 
About  eighteen  years  ago  a spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  rearing  and  training. of 
blooded  horses  was  aroused  among  the  members  of  an  organization  known  as 
“The  Union  County  Agricultural  Society,”  which  has  continued  with  una- 
bated zeal  and  interest  ever  since.  All  that  visited  the  annual  fair  of  the 
Grand  Eonde  Valley  Agricultural  Society  last  fall  at  La  Grande  were  aston- 
ished at  the  result  that  this  rivalry  among  horse  and  stock  men  had  brought 
about.  In  1879,  Mr.  McAlister  visited  the  celebrated  South  Elkhorn  Stock 
Farm,  owned  by  Colonel  Pepper,  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  purchased 
and  brought  to  this  valley  the  two  famous  sires,  Lemont  and  Dead  Shot,  whose 
names  are  now  familiar  to  every  horseman  in  the  Northwest.  He  also  brought 
five  standard  bred  mares  from  which  he  has  produced  seven  noted  trotters,  ol 
which  we  will  mention  Blondie,  with  the  best  two-  and  three-year-old  record 
in  the  Northwest,  and  with  a five-year-old  record  of  2:24.  A great  many  horses 
have  been  sold  from  his  farm  for  fancy  prices.  He  now  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  highly  bred  colts  and  fillies,  and  many  are  expected  to  be 
record  beaters.  A great  many  other  men  have  been  instrumental  in  improving 
our  live  stock;  most  of  them,  however,  are  mentioned  under  the  title  of 
“Union’s  Blooded  Horses.” 

Much  more  could  be  written  of  this  valley  in  general,  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  time  and  space.  We  will  now  turn  to  towns  and  villages,  which 
are  equally  as  beautiful  and  thrifty  as  our  farms  and  orchards.  La  Grande, 
Union,  Summerville,  Island  City,  and  the  Cove  are  the  principal  towns  of  this 

valley. 

Lca  ©I^ANDE. 

It  was  a Portland  man  who  first  established  himself  in  business  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  La  Grande.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1801,  and  he  came  with 
an  outfit  of  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  sell  to  the  immigrants,  who  usually 
lost  a yoke  or  two  of  cattle  in  Utah,  abandoned  half  their  wagons  in  Idaho, 
and  found  themselves  destitute  of  grub  at  Snake  River.  This  Portland  man’s 
business  venture  would  no  doubt  have  been  a success,  but  there  wras  an  ebb  in 
the  tide  of  Oregon  immigration  in  the  unfortunate  year  of  1801,  and  the  pur- 
veyor of  bacon  and  flour  failed  to  realize  his  expectations.  In  the  meantime  a 
half  dozen  men,  two  of  whom  had  families,  came  from  the  Umatilla  agency. 
This  company  of  six,  impelled  by  the  desire  for  mutual  solace  and  comfort 
which  misery  enjoins,  pooled  issues  with  the  tradesman,  built  cabins  for  the 
winter,  and  thenceforth  this  community  assumed  the  dignity  of  a town. 

THE  AGE  OF  LA  GRANDE. 

In  the  matter  of  years  La  Grande  is  the  oldest  town  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
except  The  Dalles,  but  the  La  Grande  of  today  reckons  its  birth  from  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  in  the  summer  of  1884.  This  was  the  date  of  the  incep- 
tion of  an  era  of  progress  — a period  of  advancement  — that  has  continued  each 
year  with  a ratio  of  progression  proportionate  to  the  development  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  to  a vast  and  varied  range  of  resources  that  the 
remarkable  advancement  of  La  Grande  during  the  past  seven  years  is  due. 
This  scope  of  natural  wealth  has  also  felt  the  touch  of  development  since  the 
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advent  of  the  railroad,  and  La  Grande’s  growth  is  a resultant  of  this  energiz- 
ing force. 

THE  CENTRAL  POINT  OF  SUPPLY. 

La  Grande  is  the  central  point  of  supply  for  a large  agricultural,  timber, 
and  grazing  district,  comprising  an  area  of  not  less  than  5,000  square  miles. 
Within  this  district  is  included  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  with  an  area  oi 
upwards  of  400  square  miles,  all  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  At  the 
present  time  about  three  fourths  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  is  under  fence  and 
cultivation,  and  the  population  is  about  10,000.  La  Grande  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  and  contiguous  to  its  most  thickly  populated  portions. 
To  those  conversant  with  Eastern  Oregon  it  is  needless  to  recount  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  soil  of  Grand  Ronde,  which  has  been  so  aptly  styled  the  “Eden  of 
Oregon,”  and  to  others  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  from  the  time  of  its 
first  settlement  to  the  present,  covering  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  a crop 
failure  has  been  unknown. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  CITY. 

La  Grande’s  trade,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
Ronde,  but  extends  to  adjacent  farming  and  grazing  districts,  as  well  as  to  an 
extensive  timbered  region  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Within 
a radius  of  twenty  miles  of  La  Grande  there  are  twenty-five  lumber  manufac- 
turing plants,  with  a daily  output  during  the  cutting  season  ranging  from 
10,000  to  75,000  feet  of  lumber.  One  lumbering  firm  within  three  miles  of  La 
Grande  employs  in  the  mills  and  at  the  logging  camps  150  men,  and  during 
the  season  just  closed  cut  11,000,000  feet  of  logs.  The  entire  output  from  their 
mills  is  shipped  in  wholesale  lots  to  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  Their  ship- 
ments during  the  busiest  season  averaged  five  car  loads  daily.  Another  plant 
equally  as  large  was  put  in  operation  early  in  the  fall.  Nine  tenths  of  the  sup- 
plies required  by  the  operatives  of  these  mills  is  procured  at  La  Grande.  These 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate  the  rapid  destruction  of  a very  important  indus- 
try, but  the  considerate  estimates  of  practical  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  lumber- 
men goto  show  that  with  the  present  system  of  log  driving  along  Grand  Ronde 
River  and  its  tributaries  for  a distance  of  forty  miles  at  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting there  is  timber  enough  in  sight  to  last  fifty  years.  That  will  be  after  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away,  and  probably  long  after  the  genius  of  man 
has  discovered  a better  and  cheaper  material  to  take  the  place  of  the  lumber. 

THE  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 

Fortunately  for  La  Grande,  its  location  on  the  railway  line  is  at  a proper 
distance  for  the  establishment  of  a railway  division.  The  railroad  company 
has  here  established  repair  shops  and  the  usual  adjuncts  necessary  at  the  end 
of  a division.  The  shops,  round-house,  coal-bunkers,  etc.,  have  been  erected 
at  a cost  exceeding  $100,000.  The  machine-shops  are  among  the  best  equipped 
on  the  road,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  every  needed  repair  in  the  operat- 
ing department.  There  are  upward  of  three  hundred  men  employed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  at  La  Grande,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  averages  $30,000.  La 
Grande  is  also  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Elgin  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
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This  branch  extends  from  La  Grande  to  Elgin,  a distance  of  twenty-two 
miles,  traversing  the  heart  of  Grand  Ronde,  the  terminal  point  beingin  Indian 
Valley,  a prolific  farm  and  stock  country,  with  characteristics  similar  to  that 
of  Grand  Ronde,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size.  The  construction  of  the 
Elgin  branch,  which  was  completed  last  year,  has  opened  up  a la’-ge  scope  of 
trade,  and  the  beneficial  results  have  been  apparent  in  a largely-increased 
amount  of  business. 

THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 

It  may  be  repeated,  that  growth  and  development  of  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  the  basis  for  the  progress  of  La  Grande.  Oregonians  have 
earned  the  distinction  of  possessing  a certain  amount  of  conservatism,  and  the 
progress  of  Oregon  cities  is  but  a reflex  of  this  condition.  No  Oregon  town 
grows  unless  there  is  a reason  for  it  and  the  requisite  amount  of  sustenance 
back  of  it  to  foster  and  maintain  its  growth.  As  a special  proof  of  this  fact  in 
reference  to  La  Grande,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  during  the  past  seven 
years,  in  which  time  the  number  of  business  Anns  has  increased  from  less 
than  thirty  to  over  one  hundred,  there  has  not  been  one  single  solitary  case  of 
a failure  in  business.  During  the  same  period  there  has  not  been  a vacant 
business  house  or  residence  building,  except  for  some  temporary  purpose. 

POPULATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

La  Grande’s  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  was  2,600.  The 
addition  to  the  town’s  population  since  that  time  justifies  the  present  claim  of 
over  3,000.  At  the  last  city  election  held  in  March,  1891,  604  votes  were  cast. 
The  public  schools  of  the  city  show  an  enrollment  of  659  pupils,  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  521.  The  school  district  owns  a high-school  building, 
in  which  a graded  course  has  been  established,  containing  six  rooms,  and 
erected  at  a cost  of  112,000;  also  two  ward-school  buildings,  of  four  rooms  each, 
and  employs  a principal  and  ten  teachers.  There  are  seven  church  organiza- 
tions and  five  houses  of  worship,  represented  by  the  Baptist,  Catholic,  Method- 
ist, Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  denominations. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

During  the  year  1889  thirty-five  residence  buildings  were  erected  in  La 
Grande;  in  1S90  the  number  was  152,  and  in  1891  the  record  is  183.  The  num- 
ber of  brick  business  houses  in  1890  was  ten;  the  present  number  is  twenty-six. 
During  the  past  five  months  there  have  been  658  front  feet  of  brick  building? 
erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  §200, 000.  Of  these  buildings  ten  are  two  stories, 
and  one  is  a three-story  structure.  They  include  two  hotels,  an  opera-house, 
and  twenty-two  store-rooms. 

La  Grande’s  business  firms  include  three  agricultural-implement  houses, 
three  bakeries,  two  banks  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $140,000,  four 
barber  shops,  three  blacksmith  shops,  one  boot  and  shoe  store,  one  brewery, 
two  cigar  stores,  two  confectionery  stores,  three  drug  stores,  brick  and  tile  fac- 
tory, fence  factory,  two  feed  stores,  three  furniture,  nine  general  merchandise, 
two  gents’  furnishing,  six  grocery  stores,  crockery  store,  four  jewelry  shops, 
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three  livery  stables,  four  hotels,  three  tailors,  four  meat  markets,  marble  and 
• granite  works,  two  hardware  stores,  music  store,  two  newspapers,  three  planing 
mills,  nine  saloons,  and  three  restaurants. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  most  flourishing  local  institutions,  and  one  that  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  the  up-buiiding  of  La  Grande’s  residence  portions,  is  the  La 
Grande  Building  and  Loan  Association,  which  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
$500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $200  each.  There  are  113  members,  and  850 
shares  of  stock  subscribed.  The  association  has  assets  of  over  $50,000,  all  of 
which  represents  residence  buildings,  which  have  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
been  built  from  funds  furnished  by  the  association. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ADJACENT  VALLEYS. 

The  large  amount  of  grain  produced  in  the  Grand  Ronde  and  adjacent 
valleys  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  some  convenient  means  for  handling 
the  same.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Barley  crop,  which  usually  finds  a 
ready  market  in  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  for  brewing  purposes,  the  quality  of 
the  grain  produced  in  this  section  being  considered  especially  adapted  to  the 
production  of  a superior  quality  of  beer.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Elevator  Company  has  erected  at  La  Grande  the  largest  elevator  in  the  North- 
west, except  their  terminal  elevator  in  Portland.  The  building  is  40x60  feet, 
and  over  100  feet  high,  and  has  a storage  capacity  of  100,000  bushels.  It  is 
supplied  with  all  modern  machinery  for  the  cleaning  and  handling  of  grain. 
The  building  was  erected  and  fitted  up  with  machinery  at  a cost  of  $30,000. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

La  Grande  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  plant  being  owned  and  managed 
by  a local  company.  The  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  expended  in  getting  the 
plant  in  operation,  and  the  capacity  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
was  considered  ample  for  a number  of  years.  Now,  however,  the  limit  has 
been  reached,  and  orders  for  additional  lights  have  from  necessity  been  refused. 
The  company  will  arrange  at  once  for  additional  power  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  service,  and  will  make  the  necessary  improvements  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  year  1890  La  Grande  expended  on  public  streets  and  walks 
$17,443.  This  included  the  grading  of  a mile  and  a half  of  streets  and  three 
and  three  quarter  miles  of  side  and  crosswalks.  The  official  figures  for  the 
current  year  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  but  the  amount  expended  on  public 
improvements  will  no  doubt  exceed  that  of  the  year  previous. 

WATER-WORKS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  question  of  a water  supply  has  engrossed  public  attention  for  the  past 
year  or  two.  The  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied  and  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  supply  have  been  difficult  phases  of  the  problem;  but  all  difficulties 
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were  overcome  when,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  city  council,  the  city  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  which,  with  a $20,000  fund  already  on  hand, 
will  complete  for  La  Grande  one  of  the  best  water  systems  to  be  found  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  These  bonds  were  duly  advertised,  and  sold  to  Eastern 
capitalists  at  a premium,  which  alone  speaks  for  the  stability  of  the  city. 
Competent  engineers  drew  up  plans,  which  were  accepted,  contracts  were  let 
for  the  entire  system,  and  work  is  now  progressing  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
Water  will  be  taken  from  the  Grand  Eonde  Eiver  at  Oro  Dell,  less  than  one 
mile  from  the  city.  The  need  of  water-works  has  been  fully  and  practically 
demonstrated  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  the  lessons  have  been  costly.  In 
1885  a general  conflagration  swept  over  four  blocks,  and  left  less  than  half  a 
dozen  business  houses  standing.  A part  of  the  same  district  was  again  burned 
over  this  year.  The  buildings  have  mostly  been  replaced  with  better  structures, 
and  the  people  are  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a waiter  supply, 
which  is  the  one  essential  improvement  now  necessary  to  place  their  city  in  a 
position  that  will  invite  the  investment  of  outside  capital  as  well  as  offer 
means  of  security  to  that  already  invested. 

AMPLE  WATER  POWER. 

The  Grand  Eonde  Eiver,  at  its  entrance  into  the  valley  at  Oro  Dell,  one 
mile  from  La  Grande,  furnishes  an  abundant  water  power,  a very  small  part 
of  which  is  at  present  utilized.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a manufacturing  plant  to  cost  $30,000.  The  principal  business 
of  the  company  will  be  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  a box  factory.  It  is  also  the  intention  to  transmit  power  by  elec- 
tricity to  different  parts  of  the  city  where  the  same  may  be  required. 

La  Grande  has  two  good  weekly  newspapers,  the  La  Grande  Gazette , an 
exponent  of  republicanism,  and  the  Grand  Iionde  Chronicle , an  advocate  of 
democracy.  The  former  is  published  by  the  Gazette  Publishing  Company, 
and  the  latter  by  McComas  & Parker.  The  city  is  soon  to  have  a daily  paper, 
which  will  be  well  supported. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  as  a plain  recital  of  what  La  Grande  now  is,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  immediate  enterprises  that  will  promote  her  future  welfare. 
What  has  been  done  so  far  has  been  merely  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
the  place  has  advanced  without  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
agricultural  districts  adjacent  would  not  only  support  but  would  be  benefited 
by  double  or  three  times  the  present  population.  The  country  would  then  be 
less  densely  populated  than  almost  any  portion  of  the  Central  West.  There 
are  scores  of  cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  from  15,000  to  20,000  popula- 
tion which  have  not  half  the  resources  that  surround  La  Grande.  In  the  light 
of  the  past  it  is  but  a natural  conclusion  that  La  Grande’s  limit  of  expansion 
has  barely  commenced.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  citizens  should  sud- 
denly combine  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  beyond  the  bounds  of  “ Oregon 
conservatism”  is  merely  a matter  of  conjecture,  and  requires  little  effort  to 
perceive  that  a large  and  prosperous  city  would  grow  up  here.  Enterprise  and 
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capital,  and  La  Grande  has  a goodly  share,  and  is  daily  gaining  more,  are  the 
keys  to  success  in  making  La  Grande  the  city  it  should  be. 

Union. 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Union  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  and  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  prosperous  county 
of  Union. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  little  city  so  as  to  give  a general  idea 
of  its  appearance  to  the  eye.  To  do  justice  to  its  beauty  and  picturesqueness, 
one  must  study  its  beautiful  landscapes  and  mountainous  background,  the  rich 
and  delicate  foliage  and  ornamental  trees,  the  blooming  herbs  and  shrubs  and 
lovely  flowers  that  ornament  the  yards  and  lawns. 

Union  is  a city  of  homes.  This  is  shown  in  the  handsome  and  tasty  dwell- 
ings, the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept,  with  green  lawns,  good  environ- 
ments, fresh  paint,  and  all  that  refined  taste  requires. 

The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  enclose  an  area  one  mile  square.  The  popu- 
lation as  given  by  the  last  census  is  1,219.  This  is  being  increased.  The  city  is 
laid  off  into  blocks  200x200  feet,  with  sixty-foot  streets,  Main  street  being 
eighty  feet  wide.  Almost  invariably  each  home  has  its  garden,  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  supplying  the  family  with  all  the  vegetables  and  delicacies  of  the  season, 
the  walks  and  approaches  to  the  houses  are  often  scenes  of  beauty,  perfumed 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  roses  and  choice  plants. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1878,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
It  obtained  a new  and  greatly  improved  charter  from  the  legislature  last  winter, 
under  which  it  has  been  enabled  to  make  some  much  needed  improvements. 
The  council  is  a live,  progressive  body,  and  has  labored  earnestly  the  past  year 
in  the  interests  of  the  city.  The  city  has  a good  system  of  water-works, 
recently  completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  $20,000.  It  is  a gravity  system,  the  water 
being  taken  from  Catherine  Creek,  a pure,  cold,  mountain  stream  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  A complete  system  of  electric  lights  for  both  street  and 
residence  use  is  in  operation.  It  is  owned  by  a local  corporation,  and  is  liber- 
ally supported.  Union  has  two  first-class  fire  companies,  who,  with  the  excel- 
lent water  system,  can  control  any  fire  that  may  break  out  within  the  limits. 
A two-story  fire-proof  brick  city  hall,  well  arranged  public  schools,  handsome 
churches,  and  benevolent  orders  are  commendable  features  of  this  beautiful 
town. 

MINES. 

Union  is  the  supply  point  for  the  new  but  rich  mining  camps  of  Cornu- 
copia, Sparta,  Sanger,  Teloeaset,  and  Catherine  Creek.  It  is  the  nearest  rail- 
road point  of  the  great  Seven  Devils  region. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  adjacent  to  this  city  is  of  excellent  quality  for  lumbering  pur- 
poses. It  is  unlimited,  and  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched.  It  consists  prin- 
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cipally  of  Pine,  Fir,  Tamarack,  and  Spruce.  There  is  room  for  a hundred 
sawmills. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Four  passenger  trains  carrying  mail  and  express,  and  four  freight  trains, 
two  from  the  east  and  two  from  the  west,  respectively,  arrive  and  depart  at  the 
Union  depot  on  the  Union  Pacific  system  every  day.  Stages  arrive  and  depart 
for  Medical  Springs,  Sanger,  and  Cornucopia  every  day  except  Sunday.  A 
stage  line  and  also  a passenger  line  runs  daily  between  Union  and  Cove 
Freight  teams  haul  supplies  from  Union  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  adjacent 
mining  camps.  The  Union  railway,  now  nearing  completion,  will  do  the 
carrying  business  between  the  Union  Pacific  depot  and  the  mills  and  uptown 
merchants. 

SllMMEF^YILiLiE 

is  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  Grand  Ronde  Valley.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  settled  community,  and  is  in  the  center  of  a rich  farming  country. 
The  chief  industry  of  Summerville  is  the  manufacture  of  flour  Here  are 
located  two  large  roller  flouring  mills,  each  having  a capacity  of  one  huudred 
barrels  daily.  The  propelling  power  for  these  mills  is  supplied  by  a mountain 
stream  which  flows  through  the  town.  The  product  of  these  mills  is  hauled 
to  La  Grande  for  shipment,  and  the  mills  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity  to 
keep  up  with  orders.  Summerville  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  farm- 
ing portion  of  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  and  among  its  residents  are  some  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  county  A wagon  road  over  the  Blue  Mountains  leads 
from  Summerville  to  Walla  Walla.  The  lumber  business  also  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Summerville’s  industries.  At  this  point  the  timber  extends  down 
the  mountain  sides  into  the  valley,  and  a large  number  of  sawmills  are  kept 
constantly  running.  Summerville  has  three  general  merchandise  stores,  and 
the  usual  number  of  other  business  houses.  It  has  three  church  buildings, 
Masonic  hall,  school  building,  and  bank.  Near  Summerville  is  located  a fine 
quarry  of  building  stone  that  is  now  being  very  extensively  developed. 

Island  Gitcy. 

The  first  point  on  the  Union  Pacific’s  branch  road  from  La  Grande  is 
Island  City,  which  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Grand  Ronde  River. 
It  has  always  been  a good  trading  point  for  the  farmers  of  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  principal  business  house  of  Island  City  is  known  as  the 
Island  City  Mercantile  and  Milling  Company.  This  company  carries  a large 
stock  of  merchandise,  and  also  makes  a specialty  of  heavy  hardware,  and  fur- 
niture. The  company  also  owns  and  operates  a large  flouring  mill  plant,  and 
has  branch  stores  at  Wallowa  and  Enterprise  in  Wallowa  County.  The  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  “M.  & M.  Company,”  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  are  R- 
M.  Steel,  a capitalist  of  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  Hon.  Chas.  Goodnough,  mana- 
ger, and  J.  M.  Church,  manager  of  the  branch  house  at  Enterprise.  These 
parties  are  largely  interested  in  other  business  enterprises  in  Union  and  Wal- 
lowa Counties,  and  are  principal  stockholders  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Island  City. 
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THE  REEVES  HOUSE. 

First-class  in  Every  Respect. 

FREE  SAMPLE  ROOMS  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

We  have  Special  Accommodations  for  Commercial 
Men  and  Tourists. 

S.  R.  REEVES,  Propr. 

Corner  Depot  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 

R.  E.  BRYAN.  W.  B.  SARGENT. 

R E.  Bryan  & Co., 

Real  Estate,  Loan  and.  Insurance 

BROKERS. 

We  make  investments  for  non-residents,  collect  rents,  pay  taxes, 
and  look  after  the  renting  of  buildings.  We  are  headquarters  for 
bargains  in  city  and  farm  property.  We  offer  inducements  to  man- 
ufactories of  all  kinds.  i 


LA  GRANDE, 


OREGON. 


UNION  COUNTY— THE  COVE. 


Besides  the  extensive  mercantile  and  milling  business  here  represented 
there  are  also  other  business  houses,  the  chief  among  which  are  the  agricul- 
tural implement  houses  of  Frank  Brothers,  and  Knapp,  Burrell  & Co.,  both  of 
which  do  an  immense  trade  in  their  special  lines.  Island  City  has  a good 
brick  school  building  and  one  church.  With  the  building  of  the  railroad  it 
will  come  into  prominence  as  a shipping  point  for  hay  and  grain  and  other 
products  of  the  rich  farming  ccmmunity  surrounding  the  town. 

©HE  ©OVE. 

One  of  the  most  charming  portions  of  Grand  Ronde  Valley  is  The  Cove, 
which  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  character  of  the  mountain  border,  which  forms  a vast  ampitheatre,  the 
extremes  of  which  are  separated  by  several  miles  of  fine  farm  and  garden 
lands.  The  agricultural  districts  are  devoted  largely  to  fruit-raising  and  dairy 
products.  The  population  of  The  Cove  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  most  well- 
to-do  farmers  of  the  county,  and  it  is  in  reality  a succession  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  interspersed  with  imposing  residences  and  spacious  barns.  Two 
creameries  are  operated  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  tw7o  general 
merchandise  stores,  two  churches  and  public  school  building.  Here  is  also 
located  the  Ascension  School  for  girls  and  Leighton  Academy  for  boys,  both  of 
these  institutions  being  under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  These 
institutions  both  have  elegant  and  well-arranged  school  buildings,  and  were 
established  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  S.  G.  French,  a wealthy  resident  of 
The  Cove,  who  bequeathed  a large  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  Cove  also  has  a flouring  mill  and  a number  of  sawmills  in  the  adja- 
cent mountains.  The  Cove  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  of  ’ 
residence  in  this  section,  and  it  is  in  fact  a community  of  fine  homes. 

Adjacent  to  the  town  are  several  mills  and  factories  that  are  but  forerun- 
ners of  future  and  larger  ventures.  First  of  these,  three  miles  east  of  town  on 
Mill  Creek,  is  DeBord’s  sawmill.  On  the  same  stream,  a mile  and  a half  lower 
down,  is  Burrough’s  planer  and  shingle  mill.  Next  comes  the  tannery  of 
Crossman  & Martin.  This  enterprise  is  neatly  and  thriftily  managed,  well 
worthy  to  stand  as  the  advance  guard  of  one  of  the  many  industries  of  this 
favored  region.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  leather  factory  in  Union  County.  Near 
by  is  White’s  planing  mill,  two  hundred  yards  below  which  we  find  the 
roller  flouring  mill  of  A.  J.  Foster  & Co.  The  daily  capacity  is  sixty  barrels, 
and  a barley  chopper  and  cider  mill  run  in  connection  answer  the  command  of 
'the  patient  turbine  wheel. 

A mile  north  of  town  Haggerty  & Sons  have  charge  of  a water-power 
Cheese  factory,  where  at  one  time  lately  they  had  on  hand  50,000  pounds  of 
golden  Cheese.  A half  a mile  nearer  is  a second  Cheese  factory  run  by  steam 
power,  with  a daily  capacity  for  making  700  pounds  of  Cheese  and  200  pounds 
of  gilt  edge  Butter. 

In  1866  Mr.  Herman  Geer  founded  a nursery  two  miles  east  of  town,  and 
his  flag  is  there  still.  He  has  acres  of  Hops,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  so  on.  He 
has  twenty-five  acres  of  Prune  orchard,  and  thousands  of  various  kinds  of 
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FOLEY  HOUSE. 


FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR. 

Rates,  $2.00,  $2.50  and  Upwards. 


THE  BEST  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
IN 


EASTERN  OREGON.  J.  FOLEY,  Prop. 


H.  F.  BURLEIGH, 


AT  LAW. 

Collections,  Etc. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 


K.  K.  REMINGTON, 

CONTRACTOR 

and  BUILEER, 


-AND 


DEALER  IN  ICE. 

La  Grande,  Or. 


Attorneys  at  Law. 


Gommsrcial  Kollections. 


La  G-rande, 


□ r. 


J.  W.  KNOWLES, 

STTORNEY 

AND 

<^Enei|aI  0nunsElci{. 

I.A  GRANDE,  OREGON. 


Li 


1 


1 m FACTORY; 


P.  KUHN,  Proprietor. 
Orders  filled  with  dispatch.^ 


^Scroll  work  a specialty. 


UNION  COUNTY— PINE  VALLEY.  46 

young  trees  ready  to  transplant  to  help  make  happy  the  lives  of  those  in  newer 
homes. 

Ascension  School  for  girls  under  care  of  the  Episcopal  Church  offers  extra 
advantages.  Miss  Bocock  is  principal  and  music  teacher ; Mr.  Rooney  is  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  Mrs  Jas.  Russell,  housekeeper.  The  school  has  a library  ol 
two  thousand  volumes  and  is  supplied  with  four  pianos.  The  surrounding 
grounds  consist  of  one  hundred  acres,  including  a fine  Prune  orchard  of  thirty 
acres.  Leighton  Academy,  for  boys,  of  which  Rev  Arthur  Rooney  is  prin- 
cipal, is  another  refining  influence.  The  Episcopal  Church  cost  $4,000,  includ- 
ing $700  for  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  is  decidedly  the  finest 
church  in  the  county  The  new  Baptist  Church,  about  completed  at  a cost  of 
$2,500,  will  accommodate  three  hundred  people  There  is  still  another  house 
of  worship  now  used  by  the  Methodists.  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  each  have 
flourishing  lodges. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  green  slopes,  melting  fruits,  pure  water,  and 
bracing  air  of  this  restful  spot  will  attract  many  seekers  for  health.  Here,  to 
health,  schools  and  factories  will  add  wisdom  and  wealth,  so  that  many  shall 
hear  and  say,  in  such  a heaven-kissed  paradise,  life  is  indeed  worth  having. 
There  are  several  other  small  towns  and  railroad  stations  in  this  valley,  but 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  elicit  special  attention. 

PINE  VALLEY. 

Nestled  at  the  base  of  the  Granite  Mountains,  some  fifty  miles  east  of 
Union,  within  a short  distance  of  Snake  River,  the  boundary  line  between 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  lies  Pine  Valley,  a vertible  “gem  of  the  mountains.”  Al- 
though in  areaPine  does  not  compare  with  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  in  every 
other  respect  save  one  it  is  its  equal.  The  one  exception  being  its  isolation  and 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its  surplus  products  to  a market.  The 
valley  is  twelve  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  by  an  average  width  of  about 
four  miles,  making  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  square  miles  of  comparatively  level, 
well  watered  land. 

Pine  Creek,  a beautiful  mountain  stream  from  which  the  valley  takes  its 
name,  has  its  source  in  the  snowy  lap  of  majestic  peaks  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  winds  its  way  through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley.  Several  other 
streams,  of  which  East  Pine  and  Clear  Creek  are  the  largest,  flow  mincinglv 
through  the  valley,  till  they  reach  the  more  sedate  Grand  Ronde  River.  In 
the  spring  of  1870,  there  was  but  one  solitary  settler  in  the  valley  — a batchelor, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  trapping.  The  census  of  1890  showed  a population  of 
600  souls.  The  raising  of  Horses  and  Cattle  has  been  the  chief  industry  up  to 
a recent  period,  and  as  the  surrounding  range  is  gradually  being  worn  out,  the 
farmers  have  devoted  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soii.  The  returns 
for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Bushels 

Wheat. 

Bushels 

Oats. 

1.S#» 

25.000 

24.000 

20.000 

35.000 

30.000 

40. 000 

1S90 

1A91 
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McCULLY  & GILBERT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GROCERIES, 

PROVISIONS, 

Paints,  Oils  and  Glass. 

YVe  solicit  your  pat- 
ronage and.  guarantee 
you  fair  dealings. 


a gtijictly  Caslj  iBusinEss. 


F.  D.  McCULLY  and  a.  N.  GILBERT, 

PROPRIETORS, 

Adams  Avenue,  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON. 


UNION  COUNTY— SPARTA  AND  CORNUCOPIA. 
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The  grain  is  of  a No.  1 quality,  and  when  we  consider  that  not  more 
than  five  per  centum  of  available  land  area  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
the  most  ordinary  mind  must  be  convinced  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its 
adaptation  for  grain-raising.  One  need  not  be  much  of  a prophet  to  foresee  in 
the  near  future  a grain  yield  of  half  a million  bushels  annually.  In  the  cul- 
tivation  of  grasses,  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  etc.,  grow  luxuriantly.  The 
writer  saw  a small  bundle  of  Red  Clover  shipped  from  here,  to  be  sent  East,  with 
the  car  “Oregon  on  Wheels,”  which  measured  six  feet  two  inches  in  length. 

Fruit-growing  is  in  its  infancy,  there  not  being  over  ten  bearing  orchards 
in  the  valley;  but  as  a fruit-growing  country  it  is  bound  to  be  a success.  Nicer 
Prunes,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apples  than  were  grown  here  the  past  summer 
cannot  be  found.  Within  the  last  few  months  over  10,000  fruit  trees  have  been 
sold  to  farmers  who  know  fruit-raising  in  this  section  to  be  a success.  Roots 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  prolifically.  Corn  is  not  altogether  a success 
as  a crop,  although  now  and  again  a fine  patch  is  raised.  The  altitude  of  the 
valley  being  about  2,900  feet,  in  proximity  to  towering  peaks  at  least  6,000  feet 
higher,  gives  us  cool  nights,  although  we  have  very  hot  days,  the  thermometer 
registering  at  times  100°  in  the  shade.  Wintertime  sees  the  whole  country 
enveloped  in  a mantle  of  beautiful  snow,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  four 
feet,  owing  to  locality.  Such  a thing  as  a blizzard  or  a good  stiff  gale  is 
unknown  here.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  heavier  the  snow- 
fall, the  more  bountiful  the  crops  the  coming  season. 

Pine  Valley  is  a health-giving  resort,  the  mortality  for  the  census  year 
1S90  being  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  thousand.  The  valley  has  four  stores,  two 
sawmills,  each  with  a capacity  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and 
one  gristmill,  which  supplies  the  thrifty  farmers  and  mining  regions  with 
breadstuff.  There  are  six  school  districts  in  the  valley,  each  of  which  have  a 
term  of  three  to  six  months  annually.  Two  religious  denominations  are  rep- 
resented here,  viz:  the  Methodist  and  Christian,  each  having  suitable  build- 
ings for  worship.  All  the  products  of  this  valley  find  an  excellent  market  in 
the  adjoining  mining  regions  of  Cornucopia  or  Pine  Creek,  and  Eagle  Creek, 
which  have  been  described  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet.  This  valley  has 
only  two  towns — 

Sparta  and  (soi^nugopia. 

Both  Sparta  and  Cornucopia  are  mining  towns.  The  former  has  been  in 
existence  for  a number  of  years,  and  during  the  early  period  of  placer  mining 
it  was  a lively  camp.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a rich  mineral  region,  and 
mining  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cornucopia  is  the  mining  center 
of  the  more  recently-discovered  Pine  Creek  mines.  It  is  the  headquarters  for 
several  large  mining  companies  now  at  work  developing  the  mines  of  that 
region.  These  companies  are  backed  by  a large  amount  of  capital  and  employ 
a great  many  workmen.  It  is  expected  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Pine  Creek 
mineral  regions  will  become  one  of  the  most  populous  portions  of  Union 
County,  and  that  Cornucopia’s  present  population  of  but  a few  hundred  will 
be  represented  by  as  many  thousands. 
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CHAS.  G.  BUNTE, 

tieafling  anfl  IjEliafilE  JeweIeij  uij  T;a  qipnflE. 

DEALER  IN  FINE  JEWELRY. 

Largest  stock  in  Repairing  of  fine 

Union  County.  watches  a specialty. 

MILLER  BROS., 

Real  Estate,  Insurance 

and  Financial  Agents. 

LA  GRANDE,  OR. 

Write  to  us  for  a plat  of  Acme  Addition  to  La  Grande.  This 
property  is  perfectly  level;  the  soil  is  rich;  the  streets  require  no 
farther  grading;  side-walks  are  already  built.  This  is  our  own 
property,  and  we  are  offering  it  at  prices  which  make  it  a first-class 
investment.  If  you  have  money  you  want  to  loan,  write  us.  We 
are  in  a position  to  place  it  for  you  at  a good  rate  of  interest. 


McPoil  & Sullivan, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

LEADING  BARBER  SHOP 

In  La  Grande. 


GIVE  US  A CALL. 


UNION  COUNTY— INDIAN  VALLEY. 
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EAGLE  VALLEY  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

Eagle  Valley  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Union  County,  and  on 
account  of  bad  roads  has  but  recently  come  into  prominence  as  an  agricultural 
country.  Being  lower  than  the  adjacent  valleys,  it  is  much  warmer,  and  very 
little  snow  falls,  making  it  an  excellent  place  to  winter  stock.  In  the  year 
1862,  George  and  Sam  Glover  were  passing  through  the  country  from  Will- 
amette to  Mormon  Basin,  Idaho,  and  in  trying  to  find  a shorter  route  ran  into 
Eagle  Valley,  and  concluded  to  stop  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  A.  Swisher 
place.  They  built  a log  bridge  across  Powder  River  and  a trail  over  the 
mountains  into  the  Snake,  near  the  mouth  of  Conner  Creek,  where  they  built 
a ferry.  This  trail  became  the  main  route  through  this  country.  The  next 
year  John  Daily  settled  on  a small  creek  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  since 
called  Daily  Creek.  His  wife  was  the  first  white  woman  who  ever  saw  Eagle 
Valley.  In  the  spring  of  1864  a Mr.  Woods  settled  on  the  P J.  Brown  place, 
and  took  a ditch  out  of  Eagle  Creek  to  irrigate  a garden.  These  settlements 
were  all  made  on  river  and  creek  bottom  land.  Mr.  Woods  sold  his  right  to 
his  first  place  and  settled  on  the  Nelse  Reed  ranch,  and  in  1866  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia for  four  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed,  and  sowed  it,  it  growing  nicely.  At  this 
time  the  sage  flat  was  thought  to  be  worthless,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  G.  W. 
Moody  to  show  to  the  people  that  a sagebrush  plain  could  be  made  to  blossom 
as  the  rose.  In  1877,  being  too  poor  to  go  anywhere  else,  Mr.  Moody  settled 
on  what  is  now  one  of  the  best  ranches  in  Eastern  Oregon.  He  extended  the 
ditch  that  was  begun  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  the  first  year  raised  four  acres  of 
Oats.  In  1888  his  little  improvement,  by  the  help  of  C.  H Craig  and  others, 
grew  to  seventy  acres  of  general  crop  and  garden.  From  the  four  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  seed  sown  on  the  Reed  place,  Mr.  Moody  gathered  some  seed  and  sewed 
on  the  fiat.  The  next  year  Mrs.  Joseph  Beck  told  Joe  that  she  would  gather 
some  seed  if  he  would  sow  it;  and  from  these  small  beginnings  sprang  the 
Alfalfa  that  has  since  made  Eagle  Valley  famous  as  a forage  producer.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  now  are  plenty,  and  vegetables  such  as  are  not  excelled  in  the 
United  States  are  produced  in  every  garden.  There  are  three  large  school 
districts,  averaging  about  fifty-five  pupils.  A church  is  being  built,  and  many 
other  improvements  are  being  made.  The  population  is  about  700. 

INDIAN  VALLEY. 

Indian  Valley  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county.  The  valley 
proper  is  a narrow  strip  of  laud  extending  for  a distance  of  about  ten  miles 
along  the  Grand  Ronde  River  Back  from  the  river  there  is  a large  scope  of 
table  lands,  embracing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  square  miles.  This  dis- 
trict is  a fine  agricultural  section,  and  is  peopled  with  an  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive class  of  citizens.  The  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a rapid  advancement, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  just  been  constructed 
into  the  valley,  providing  an  outlet  for  surplus  products.  The  terminus  of  the 
branch  is  at  Elgin,  which  is  centrally  located  in  the  Indian  Valley  section. 
The  town  has  a population  of  about  600,  two  thirds  of  which  has  been  added 
during  the  past  six  months.  The  town’s  future  is  so  well  assured  that  numer 
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S.  T.  BARNES  & CO., 

DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES 

AND 


PROVISIONS. 

Give  Us  a Call.  Summerville,  Oregon. 


B.  Gr.  HUBERS, 

Livery,  Sale  and  Feed 

Hardware 

AND 

STABLE, 

Tinware. 

H.  K.  SANDERS,  Proprietor. 

SUMMERVILLE,  OREGON. 

SUMMERVILLE,  OR. 

Cash  Store, 

J03N  KIRGHMOFFER,  Prop. 

Summerville,  Oregon. 

B.  M.  ROUSAVELLE, 

CONFECTIONER!, 

CIGARS,  ETC. 

Summerville,  Oregon. 

B.  F.  CHILDERS, 


Meat  Market. 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  MEATS. 


SUMMERVILLE, 


OREGON. 


UNION  CO  UNTY— ELGIN 
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ous  improvements  are  now  under  way,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  its 
population  and  business  will  be  doubled  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
Added  to  the  rich  farming  section  which  surrounds  it  there  is  vast  wealth  yet 
to  be  developed  from  the  almost  limitless  bodies  of  fine  timber  on  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  timber  resources  have  just  commenced  to  develop  since  a 
means  of  transportation  has  been  provided. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  productions  of  Indian  Valley  last  year: 


Products. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

180,000 

70 

48^000 

95 

12,000 

85 

300 

90 

14 

75 

24,000 

1,600 

60 

'500 

'400 

100 

1,700 

700 

85,000 

80 

'300 

95 

70 

200 

24,000 

90 

60 

16i 000 

105 

12 

4,500 

95 

8 

4^000 

80 

6 

5;  000 

100 

7 

15,000 

105 

75 

At  the  head  of  Indian  Valley  is  the  Holgarth  brothers’  farm.  In  the  old 
country  it  would  be  called  an  estate,  and  there  are  many  fine  hill  farms  above 
Holgarths’.  In  a grove  of  gigantic  Pines  that  rear  their  heads  heavenward, 
on  a beautiful  inclined  plane  teeming  with  springs  of  placid  water,  that  causes 
prolific  vegetation,  and  in  color  most  natural  to  the  eye,  lies  the  town  of 

Glgin. 

The  town  of  Elgin  is  situated  in  Indian  Valley,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  extending  from  La  Grande.  The  town  has  received 
a new  impetus  during  the  past  few  months,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  many  natural  resources  surrounding  the  town  will  soon 
respond  to  the  magic  influences  of  actual  development.  A rich  farming  country 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  town’s  support,  but  its  resources  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  agriculture  The  adjacent  mountain  districts  are  covered  with 
timber,  and  Elgin  will  soon  become  the  center  of  large  lumber  industries.  All 
the  usual  lines  of  trade  are  represented.  The  town  has  excellent  school  privi- 
leges and  three  churches.  During  the  1.  it  six  months  of  the  year  building 
improvements  in  Elgin  have  been  exceedingly  brisk,  and  the  demand  for  car- 
penters could  hardly  be  supplied.  There  is  not  now  an  idle  tradesman  in  the 
town.  Elgin  is  the  supply  point  for  Wallowa  County,  and  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  shipping  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  system.  The 
location  of  the  town  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  country  might  be  represented 
as  the  center  of  a basin,  to  which  all  the  business  of  the  surrounding  country 
naturally  gravitates. 
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J.  H.  RINEHAKjT. 


H.  C.  RINEHART. 


J.  H.  RINEHART  & SON, 

Bankers  and  Millers. 


Do  a general  banking  business. 

Collections  promptly  attended 
to. 

Exchange  issued  on  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Proprietors  of  Annalula  Flour 
Mills. 

Manufacture  White  Frost  Flour, 
Graham  Flour,  Wheat  Germs, 
etc. 

Buy  and  sell  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 


Summerville,  Union  County,  Oregon. 


Collins  & Rinehart, 

DEALERS  IN 

Hardware,  Ivon  and  Steel,  Tinware, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  VEHICLES, 


Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Cutlery  and  Crockery.  Negotiators  Farm 
Mortgage  Loans. 

SUMMERVILLE,  OREGON.  ' 


Dr.  G.  W.  Gregg, 


SlUSIMERVIEEE,  OREGON. 


L 


A.  DUBOIL,  Proprietor. 


Summerville, 


Oregon, 
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At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  it  will  be  no  surprise  if  Elgin’s  population 
reaches  a thousand  before  the  close  of  the  coming  year. 

POWDER  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Powder  River  Valley  is  mainly  in  Baker  County,  but  quite  a large  portion 
of  it  extends  into  Union.  This  valley  has  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  stock-raising.  It  is  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  Powder  River  forms  the  boundary  line  between  this 
and  Baker  County.  Powder  River  forms  the  valleys  known  as  Powder  River 
and  North  Powder  River.  North  Powder  is  situated  on  North  Powder  River, 
which  forms  a portion  of  Union  County’s  southern  boundary.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  surrounded  by  a rich  farming  and 
stock-raising  country.  North  Powder  is  also  adjacent  to  a large  timber  belt, 
and  has  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  as  a lumber  shipping  point.  The 
river  is  utilized  in  transporting  the  saw-logs  to  the  railroad  at  North  Powder, 
where  they  are  transformed  into  lumber.  The  stock  and  grain  shipments 
from  North  Powder  also  amount  to  a great  deal  during  the  course  of  a year. 
North  Powder  is  also  a distributing  point  for  the  rapidly-developing  mineral 
districts  to  the  southwest,  and  a vast  amount  of  labor  and  money  have  been 
expended  in  building  a wagon-road  to  these  districts.  The  farmers  around 
North  Powder  are  all  prosperous  and  afford  a substantial  basis  of  wealth  for 
the  town’s  progress. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  valleys,  and  also  several  important  agri- 
cultural districts  outside  of  the  valleys.  The  Big  Creek  and  Park  districts  east 
of  Union  are  farming  communities  of  considerable  importance,  as  is  also  the 
Starkey  Prairie  country,  situated  along  the  Grand  Ronde  River,  fifty  miles 
west  of  La  Grande.  The  latter  has  a population  of  about  100  families,  and  is 
being  rapidly  settled  and  developed.  The  other  towns  of  Union  County  are: 

I?ILGA^D. 

This  town,  situated  six  miles  west  of  La  Grande,  has  come  rapidly  into 
prominence  during  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  practically  a lumberman’s  town, 
and  its  chief  business  establishments  are  those  more  or  less  directly  associated 
with  the  lumber  trade.  It  has  two  hotels,  two  stores,  and  a number  of 
smaller  business  stands.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  several  large  saw  and 
planing  mills.  A handsome  public  school  building  was  erected  last  year.  The 
lumber  industry,  with  which  Hilgard  as  a trading  center  is  so  intimately 
associated,  is  more  particularly  described  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet. 

Kemela,  Imbler,  and  Telocasset  are  towns  of  lesser  importance. 

For  further  information1  concerning  climate,  soil,  crops,  etc.,  of  this  county 
see  the  official  report  of  B.  S.  Pague,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Weather  Bureau,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  the  Oregon  State  Weather 
Service,  which  is  appended  to  this  pamphlet. 
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Bai^ei^  (Bounty. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Baker  County  lies  directly  south  of  Union,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  maintains  a general  elevation  about  the  highest  in  the  State. 
The  county  contains  2,500  square  miles  of  territory,  or  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  fertile  valleys  and  rolling  foothills,  covered  with 
Bunchgrass,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county  is  made  up  of  mountains, 
about  all  of  which  contain  wonderful  deposits  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Iron, 
Coal,  and  other  rich  minerals  and  chemicals  that  will  soon  make  it  famous  all 
over  the  world. 

Stock-raising  has  been  and  is  yet  the  great  industry,  outside  of  mining,  in 
Baker  County.  Everything  is  conducive  to  the  success  of  pastoral  pursuits. 
Scattered  along  the  foothill  border  of  the  valleys  is  the  home  of  the  stockman 
and  sheep-herder,  located  on  a few  acres  of  farming  land  which  render  a com- 
fortable living,  while  their  droves  and  bands  graze  on  the  surrounding  hills 
and  pasture-lands.  So  profitable  has  this  easy  life  been  that  till  of  late  the 
rich  valley  lands  along  the  streams  and  the  still  more  fertile  foothills  have 
not  tempted  a test  of  their  productiveness  beyond  the  barest  needs  of  domestic 
necessity.  To  retain  possession  of  these  lucrative  privileges,  the  idea  has  been 
nursed  and  the  impression  encouraged  that  for  other  purposes  than  ranges 
these  lands  were  valueless.  Still,  agriculture  has  fought  its  way,  and  doubt 
no  longer  exists.  The  grains  and  grasses  are  all  raised  here,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  with  a rainfall  in  places  as  light  as  fifteen  inches — the  mini- 
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mum  with  which  agricultural  pursuits  can  be  successfully  followed — we  may 
say  truthfully,  raised  prolifically.  The  mining  industry,  not  alone  here,  but 
in  the  adjoining  territory,  affording  excellent  markets  for  produce,  has  stimu- 
lated farming  by  rendering  it  profitable;  and  to  this  fact  is  the  development 
thus  far  achieved  attributable.  The  altitude  seemingly  offers  no  great  barrier 
to  agriculture. 

Fruits  are  remarkably  well  raised.  In  the  foothills  of  Powder  River  Val- 
ley their  size,  perfection  and  flavor  are  quite  surprising.  Here,  too,  Wheat, 
when  land  is  well  cultivated,  is  attended  with  a yield  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
fifty  bushels  per  acre;  barley  goes  as  high  as  sixty-five  bushels,  and  oats  eighty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  is  marvelously  productive.  And  this  is  Powder 
River  Valley,  lately  known  as  a barren  sagebrush  desert.  Numerous  other 
small  valleys  present  equally  as  good  opportunities  to  the  settler,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  land  to  be  taken  up  by  government  entry,  or  acquired  at  low  prices. 
There  are  excellent  vacant  locations  along  the  Burnt  River,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  where  there  are  strips  of  fine 
bottom  land  sometimes  widening  out  into  little  valleys.  Homes  can  be  easily 
established  here,  where  many  are  now  prosperously  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Foothill  and  valley  farms,  not  remote  from  settlements,  can  be 
bought  for  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  improved  and  fenced;  while  unimproved  and 
wild  vary  from  $7  to  $15.  In  the  valley  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the  Idaho 
border,  is  a locality  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Wallowa,  known  as  the  Snake 
River  Fruit  Belt,  where,  under  the  protection  of  lofty  hills,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Plums,  Prunes,  Watermelons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown 
in  profuse  quantity  and  the  perfection  of  quality. 

The  timber  lands  are  very  extensive,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
actually  untouched.  These  are  covered  with  Pine,  Fir,  Tamarack,  and  Juniper, 
and  they  are  not  excelled  in  this  section.  Excellent  discoveries  of  coal  have 
been  made  in  the  county,  but  not  developed  to  a degree  of  supplying  fuel. 
When  necessity  for  its  use  is  felt,  it  will  be  quickly  utilized. 

Baker  is  noted  for  her  mineral  wealth,  and  some  day  when  capital  comes 
in  and  developes  her  mines  she  will  become  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
State.  Her  stores  of  wealth  are  inexhaustible.  Here  the  nimble  dollar  is 
needed  to  invest  promise  with  a metallic  ring.  The  adventurous  prospector 
may  move  on ; his  work  is  done.  The  opening  here  now  is  for  the  capitalist. 

The  assessment  returns  for  1891  furnish  the  following  figures: 


Mime. 

No. 

Amount. 

164,059 

4,873 

13,012 

13,967 

880 

$ 629,325 
94,962 
133, 395 
20,791 
2,756 
2, 915, 402 

Horses.  _ __  _ 

Cattle _ . _ _ __  _ 

Swine _ _ __  __  

Gross  property  valuation  — — 

The  returns  for  1891  show  the  school  population  to  be  2,217;  the  amount 
expended  during  the  year  for  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  was  $24,430.15. 
Baker  County,  like  Union  and  Wallowa,  might  date  its  prosperity  from 
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the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  richest 
part  of  it.  Previous  to  this,  only  the  placer  mines  were  worked  to  any  extent, 
and  the  agricultural  resources  were  scarcely  thought  of  at  all.  There  is  yet 
some  Government  land,  but  the  best  part  of  the  valleys  has  already  been 
taken  — some  cultivated  and  some  uncultivated  — and  can  be  had  at  prices 
ranging  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements. 
These  prices  are  for  lands  under  irrigation,  or  susceptible  of  irrigation,  and  can 
be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  Any  man  who  is  willing  to  live  a farmer’s  life 
and  devote  himself  industriously  to  his  calling,  as  the  business  man  or  banker 
must  to  win  success,  with  a few  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  a little  common 
sense,  cannot  help  succeeding  here,  for  all  farm  products  are  a good  crop,  and 
the  farmer  who  irrigates  his  crop  and  cultivates  well  can  tell  with  reasonable 
certainty  what  the  harvest  will  be;  and  his  products  are  always  in  demand 
here  at  reasonable  and  good  prices.  Should  this  ever  be  different,  he  can  put 
his  surplus  in  Cattle  and  have  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  a market.  An  aver- 
age good  three-year-old  Steer  will  bring  $40,  Eggs  will  average  25  cents  per 
dozen  the  year  round,  Butter  20  cents  per  pound,  Potatoes  three  quarters  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  and  produce  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  bushels  per  acre; 
and  yet  the  farmer  can  produce  all  these  as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  rich  soil  to  cultivate;  but  there  are  more  men  in  the  mines 
and  mountains  than  on  the  farms,  therefore  these  prices.  These  prices  and 
belter  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  for  the  mining  and  city  population  is 
bound  to  grow  faster  than  the  farm  population,  and  prices  will  go  higher  all 
the  time.  It  will  be  well  with  the  man  who  comes  here  within  the  next  six  or 
twelve  months,  gets  a good  farm  of  forty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  where  he  can  irrigate  it  and  cultivate  well,  use  economy  and  be  indus- 
trious, and  he  will  soon  have  a competency;  and  while  there  will  be  good 
chances  for  making  money  two  or  three  years  hence,  the  best  and  cheapest 
farms  will  be  high,  and  some  of  them  out  of  the  market.  There  are  other 
places  with  as  rich  soil  as  here,  other  climates  as  good,  places  where  irrigation 
is  carried  on  more  extensively,  but  few  combine  all  these  qualities  with  a good 
market  at  good  prices  as  does  Baker  County  and  surrounding  country.  Many  , 
good  farms  can  be  had  now  quite  reasonable,  and  we  consider  very  low,  but 
this  will  not  long  remain;  for  while  we  know  we  have  a good  country,  it  is 
better  to  have  all  the  people  it  will  support;  and  we  are  determined  to  hold  out 
such  inducements  as  will  bring  in  good  farmers,  miners,  capitalists,  and  busi- 
ness men,  till  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  Should  you  contemplate  leaving 
some  of  the  drought-stricken  States,  where,  when  it  fails  to  rain,  your  crop 
fails,  write  us  or  come  to  Baker  City  and  see  us,  and  we  will  find  you  a farm 
where  you  can  irrigate  and  be  sure  of  a crop.  It  is  irrigation  that  has  made 
California  the  finest  State  in  the  Union;  but  lands  are  too  high  priced  there 
now.  For  the  average  farmer  who  desires  to  farm  industriously  in  general 
farming,  there  is  no  better  place  than  here  in  Baker  County. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  of  Baker  County 
see  the  official  report  of  B.  S.  Pague,  appended  to  this  pamphlet. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  chief  industry  of  Baker  County: 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mining  industry  in  Eastern  Oregon  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
regular  everyday  legitimate  business.  The  spasmodic  booms  and  reports  of 
fabulous  assays  are  of  no  special  use  to  a country,  and  one  over-boomed  property 
that  lies  idle  and  produces  no  mineral  is  more  of  a detriment  to  a country  than 
if  it  had  never  been  disturbed  with  a miner’s  pick.  But  when  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  ore-body  has  been  ascertained  and  a process  provided  which  saves 
the  mineral,  and  the  small  and  objectionable  stockholder  has  been  frozen  out, 
then  it  is  that  mining  does  a country  some  good.  A good  many  of  the  mines 
in  Eastern  Oregon  have  passed  through  the  developmental  stage  and  are  now- 
being  profitably  worked.  Oregon  mines  have  not  stood  half  a show  with  other 
mineral  regions  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  they  are  coming  to  the  front  and  w-ill 
some  day  furnish  a good  part  of  the  country’s  wrealth.  The  prehistoric  river- 
bed known  as  the  “old  river  channel,”  which  has  yielded  up  so  much  placer 
Gold  in  Baker  and  adjoining  counties,  will  probably  always  remain  a mystery 
to  geologists.  What  wras  its  origin  ; whence  came  its  waters,  and  whence  its 
gravel  and  Gold  ; what  change  or  upheaval  of  the  earth  turned  away  its 
waters  and  left  its  banks  the  prey  of  rivulets ; what  force  broke  it  into  scattered 
links,  laid  thousands  of  feet  above  or  below  its  one-time  level?  are  only  matters 
of  conjecture.  The  stones  reveal  only  that  the  direction  of  its  current  wras  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  For  eighty  miles  it  is  traced  here,  broken  in  levels  and 
cut  by  crossing  canons,  and  lost  where  the  John  Day  Elver  in  the  beginning 
of  its  flow  cut  it  off  and  left  the  end  at  least  four  thousand  feet  up  the  canon- 
side,  to  reappear  again  and  again  toward  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  is 
probably  more  Gold  lying  in  this  old  channel  in  Baker  County  than  has  been 
mined  since  Gold  was  found  in  California.  This  singular  channel  is  wonder- 
ful, traceable  as  it  is  from  Northern  Oregon  to  Southern  California.  It  is  the 
same  gravel  as  the  famous  blue  lead  of  California,  and  identical  with  the 
placer  wTorked  so  profitably  by  Captain  Ankeny  and  others  in  Southern 
Oregon,  and  wherever  found  and  opened  has  yielded  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  At  a location  named  Gimlet  Gulch,  where  a little  stream 
crosses  the  channel  while  the  snows  are  melting,  nuggets  have  been  found 
worth  from  $500  to  $3,200  each.  The  latter  was  taken  out  by  S.  A.  Caldwell, 
in  1870,  and  sold  by  Mr.  J.  W Virtue  to  Captain  James  C.  Ainsworth  for  that 
sum.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a kidney,  and  smoothly  washed.  Numberless 
other  nuggets,  some  worth  $800,  $1,500,  $2,100,  $2,400,  have  been  taken  from 
the  same  place,  and  are  still  being  taken  out  year  after  year.  A quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  have  been  taken  out  of  a little  strip  of  the  old  channel  two 
hundred  feet  wide  by  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  There  is  no  water  for 
washing  the  gravel  except  during  the  spring,  while  the  snow  is  melting,  not 
exceeding  two  months  in  the  year,  but  by  building  a canal  at  a cost  of  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  this  channel  can  all  be  worked,  and  a 
ortune  awaits  the  man  or  corporation  who  has  the  money  or  grit  to  build  the 
canal. 

Eastern  Oregon,  as  before  stated,  is  made  up  principally  of  a very  high 
table-land,  lying  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
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elevation  of  that  section  varying  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  the  average  being 
about  4,000.  The  direction  of  drainage  of  this  great  plateau  is  generally  north, 
but  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  angles  do  not  conform  to  the  general 
slope,  but  shed  their  waters  into  the  Owyhee  and  Klamath,  while  the  Columbia 
drains  the  larger  part.  The  rocks  are  mainly  of  tertiary  origin.  No  mineral 
veins  exist  in  the  upper  strata  of  sedimentary  rocks,  but  wherever  mountains 
have  arisen,  carrying  mineral-bearing  rocks  upon  their  shoulders,  there  “pros- 
pects” have  been  usually  found.  The  principal  old  and  metamorphic,  and 
hence  mineral-bearing,  rocks  in  sight  are  those  which  form  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains. Little  or  no  sign  of  mineral  has  been  seen  in  the  east  slope  of  the  Cascade 
Range  as  yet,  but  prospectors  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  deeper  cuttings 
made  by  the  Des  Chutes,  in  the  hope  that  the  more  ancient  rocks  are  exposed. 

The  Blue  Mountains  are  eruptive  and  erosive,  and  spread  over  a large 
surface  irregularly  outlined.  In  various  sections  they  are  given  local  names, 
as  the  Owyhee  Mountains,  Powder  River  Mountains,  Pine  Creek  Mountains, 
etc.  Toward  the  northeast  the  subordinate  ranges  swell  out,  enclosing  the 
Grand  Ronde  and  Wallowa  Valleys,  rich  agricultural  sections  now  well  settled 
and  improved  Through  the  former  runs  the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation 
Railroad,  crossing  the  culminating  point  of  the  range  at  Meacham,  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  Powder  River  Valley,  southeast,  is  Baker  City,  a mining 
town  and  the  center  of  all  mining  operations  in  Eastern  Oregon.  It  has  nearly 
2000  people,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  miners  or  dependent  on  mines. 
Farther  south  is  Burnt  River,  and  further  still  the  Malheur,  all  with  their 
tributaries  running  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  gorges  and  canons  cut 
m mineral-bearing  rocks  and  over  sands  which  have  yielded  and  still  yield 
richly  in  fine  Gold. 

Away  down  southwest  of  Baker  City  the  Blue  Mountains  take  their  rise 
gradually  from  the  first  plateau,  and  running  northeast  from  Camp  Watson 
and  Lake  Malheur  separate  the  waters  of  the  John  Day  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Snake.  The  country  slopes  low  to  the  southeast  and  reaches  down 
from  the  7,000  or  8,000  feet  altitude  of  the  higher  chain  to  the  2,000  feet  at 
which  Snake  River  runs.  Down  between  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Malheur, 
Burnt,  and  Powder  Rivers  stony  ridges  make  out,  but  upon  the  John  Day  the 
intercepting  ridges  are  double  and  the  river  runs  between,  numerous  creeks  (as 
on  the  east  side)  coming  in  whose  sands  are  auriferous. 

From  Castle  Rock,  which  marks  the  northern  limits  of  the  Malheur  Res- 
ervation, the  main  range  bends  north,  and  keeps  that  direction  as  far  as  the 
railroad.  Then  it  assumes  again  a northeast  direction,  and  extends  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  and  River  as  far  as  the  Snake  River. 
It  is  in  the  middle  section  that  the  most  and  best  Gold  and  Silver  mines  are 
located. 

This  section,  too,  has  been  most  prospected.  It  is  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  since  men  began  to  mine  “on  Powder,”  and  nearly  that  since  the 
first  auriferous  quartz  was  discovered  there.  Canyon  City,  Auburn,  and  Poca- 
hontas have  been  celebrated  for  years  as  mining  towns,  and  have  had  time  to 
sink  into  oblivion. 

The  mines  of  Baker  and  Grant  Counties  lie  north  of  the  Malheur  and 
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south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Umatilla,  west  of  the  Snake  and  east  of  the 
latitude  of  Camp  Watson.  To  confine  the  mineral  region  within  more  narrow 
limits,  it  lies  about  the  upper  tributaries  ot  the  John  Day,  Grand  Ronde,  Pow- 
der, Burnt,  and  Malheur  Rivers.  Its  length  is  about  two  degrees,  its  breadth 
north  and  south  one  and  a half. 

PLACEES  IN  BAKER  COUNTY — WILLOW  CKEEK  MINES. 

Willow  Creek  is  an  important  stream,  tributary  to  the  Malheur,  entering 
it  after  a course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source  close  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  John  Day.  It  flows  through  rather  an  arid  country,  receives  but 
few  tributaries,  and  is  but  a small  stream  notwithstanding  its  length.  The 
mines  (placer)  on  the  affluents  of  Willow  Creek  were  first  discovered  in  1862 
by  parties  from  Humboldt,  Nevada,  and  the  locality  of  the  first  discovery  was 
named  Humboldt  or  Mormon  Basin.  This  became  a rich  camp,  only  lacking 
water  to  enable  it  to  become  very  rich.  A scanty  supply  for  one  fourth  the 
year  had  to  content  the  miners.  The  Willow  Creek  mines  proper  are  situated 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  divide  between  Willow  Creek  and  Burnt  River,  and 
were  early  divided  into  Shasta,  Easton,  and  Willow  Creek  districts.  In  Shasta 
district  were  Shasta  Creek,  Rich  Creek,  Cottonwood  Gulch,  Quartz  Gulch,  etc. 
In  1867  a “boom”  occurred  in  this  district,  and  men  flocked  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  and  a great  deal  of  work  was  set  on  foot.  The  Gold  was  tolerably 
abundant,  coarse,  and  mostly  found  on  the  slate  bedrock,  ten  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface.  El  Dorado  City  was  the  chief  camp  in  the  district.  Easton 
district  lay  east  of  Shasta,  contained  some  well-paying  placers,  but  lacked 
water.  The  Gold  was  finer,  and  the  bedrock  was  a cement  gravel.  Willow 
Creek  district  lay  east  of  Easton,  on  the  lower  part  of  Mormon  Basin  Creek. 
The  three  comprised  a tract  twelve  miles  long  and  a mile  or  so  wide.  Water 
was  always  scarce,  although  a great  deal  of  ditch  work  was  done  to  obviate 
the  difficulty.  The  melting  snow  of  the  Blue  Mountains  provided  water  for 
two  or  three  months  each  year,  after  which  the  claims  stood  idle  until  the  next 
year.  Prospectors  had  to  carry  dirt  sometimes  for  a mile  to  find  water  to  wash 
it.  Lumber  is  scarce,  or  was  before  the  advent  of  the  railway,  and  in  the  early 
years  commanded  a very  high  price,  from  §70  to  §100  per  thousand,  while  Fir- 
wood  was  §10  or  §15  per  cord.  The  climate  is  good,  being  similar  to  that  of 
Idaho,  although  warmer  and  less  snow  falling.  A great  many  fossil  remains 
of  prehistoric  animals  are  found  in  this  vicinity,  particularly  of  the  elephant 
and  its  congeners. 

The  Rye  Valley  placer  mine  was  formerly  owned  by  Powers  & Co.,  who 
sold  to  some  capitalists  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1882.  There  is  a tract 
of  about  forty  acres  of  gravel,  with  ditches,  water  rights,  plant,  etc.,  the  whole 
constituting  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
product  reached  1,340  ounces  of  Gold  in  the  year  of  the  sale,  and  has  been 
nearly  as  great  since. 

HUMBOLDT  BASIN, 

called  Mormon  Basin,  lies  on  the  flat  top  of  the  ridge  separating  Burnt  River 
from  Willow  Creek,  this  ridge  running  east  and  west,  and  having  on  its  sides 
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and  foot  the  placers  of  Clarksville,  Amelia,  Rye  Valley,  Malheur  City,  and  El 
Dorado.  The  Basin  mines  are  comprised  within  a region  of  about  nine  miles 
circuit,  and  outside  of  the  rim  of  the  depression  the  altitude  becomes  less,  so 
that  no  water  can  be  introduced  to  the  Basin  claims  from  outside  streams,  save 
that  from  two  small  ravines  which  exist  in  a depression  at  one  side.  Except 
in  this  small  course,  the  mines  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  melting  snows 
which  in  the  spring  give  about  eighty  full  days’  run  for  the  best  seasons,  but 
in  the  poorest  not  more  than  twenty.  The  mountain  range  is  granite;  but 
deposits  of  slate,  greenstone  (quartzite?),  porphyry,  and  quartz  overlie  it  to 
some  extent.  The  Basin,  it  would  appear,  was  once  an  old  lake-bed,  and  the 
placers  rest  upon  an  immensely  deep  stratum  of  alluvial  debris,  in  which  drift- 
wood is  found.  In  1863,  the  year  of  their  first  discovery,  the  Basin  mines  were 
worked  by  more  than  one  hundred  miners,  who  made  an  ounce  a day  or  more 
to  the  hand.  Later  the  best  claims  fell  into  the  possession  of  those  who  were 
able  to  work  the  deeper  gravels,  and  now  some  half  dozen  hydraulic  plants  are 
in  use.  The  shallower  deposits  are  exhausted  by  twenty  odd  years’  labor;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  remainder  cannot  be 
worked  out  with  the  present  water  supply  in  less  than  a century.  The  Colt 
Brothers,  the  principal  firm,  employ  five  or  six  white  men  and  twenty  Chinese 
in  the  season.  They  use  two  sets  of  sixteen-inch  sluices,  emptying  into  a 
thirty-inch  flume  two  thousand  feet  long. 

Their  hydraulic  apparatus  consists  of  a seven-inch  pipe,  supplying  two 
Grants  with  two-inch  nozzles,  working  under  100  to  200  feet  head.  Their  pay 
dirt  is  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  contains  an  immense  proportion  of 
quartz  boulders,  some  weighing  a ton  or  more,  and  many  showing  free  Gold. 
They  have  picked  up  fully  $3,000  worth  of  fine  quartz  Gold  specimens,  and 
expect  to  find  the  lode  whence  they  came.  The  yield  of  the  claim  is  from 
$8,000  in  poor  seasons  to  $20,000  when  water  is  plenty. 

Littig  & Co.’s  claim  is  worked  by  half  a dozen  men — white  and  yellow. 
They  use  one  nozzle  — two-inch.  Their  gravel  is  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep, 
and  they  take  out  $6,000  when  the  season  extends  to  three  months. 

The  Lum  Sing  Chinese  Company  uses  twenty  men,  two-inch  nozzles,  and 
sluices.  The  gravel  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  they  are  said  to  clean  up 
as  high  as  $20,000  in  a single  year.  Their  returns  in  1882  were  $14,456.  The 
property  cost  them  $29,000,  and  pays  from  the  top  to  bedrock.  The  total  prod- 
uct of  the  district  for  1883  was  $35,000.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  doubt  the 
Mormon  Basin  placers  will  continue  a factor  of  some  importance  in  Gold  pro- 
duction for  many  years,  and  may  be  counted  on  as  an  almost  permanent 
resource  of  Oregon. 

El  Dorado  district,  west  of  Mormon  Basin,  is  the  scene  of  the  most  exten- 
sive operations  in  the  country.  Water  comes  to  it  by  the  famous  Burnt  River 
ditch,  ninety  miles  long. 

CHICKEN  CREEK  DISTRICT 

contains  the  Weatherby  placers,  on  Lower  Burnt  River.  A.  J.  Weatherby, 
for  whom  a station  on  the  Short  Line  was  named,  owns  the  most  of  the 
mines,  as  well  as  the  ditch  which  supplies  the  water  for  working  them.  Opera- 
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tions  are  quite  extensive  and  invariably  profitable.  The  average  yield  is 
$10,000.  The  system  of  working  is  hydraulic.  In  the  neighborhood  are  sev- 
eral small  quartz  leads  which  yield  a thousand  or  two  dollars’  worth  of  Gold 
each  year  by  arrastra-working. 

The  Clarkeville  mines  are  owned  by  Chicago  people,  who  have  forty  miles 
of  ditches,  with  extensive  water  rights,  etc.,  and  carry  on  hydraulic  mining  in 
true  California  style,  and  with  more  immunity  than  the  California  miners 
enjoy,  being  free  from  the  odious  debris  laws.  It  is  certain  that  the  placer 
miners  of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  particularly  of  Burnt  River,  can  never  be 
accused  of  injuring  agricultural  interests  with  their  slickens,  for  covering  up 
such  a region  as  surrounds  them  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a praiseworthy 
action  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Providence  and  mankind  alike. 

MINES  OF  JOHN  DAY  VALLEY. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Grant  County  in  1862,  by  some  Yreka  miners 
travelling  to  Salmon  River.  The  placers  of  Canyon  Creek,  Dixie  Creek,  Elk 
Creek,  and  Granite  Creek  were  speedily  opened,  and  were  found  very  produc- 
tive. It  is  said  that  5,000  miners  were  working  at  one  time  close  to  Canyon 
City.  About  two  thirds  of  the  mining  is  now  done  by  Chinese,  who  are  par- 
ticularly strong  along  Canyon  Creek  and  John  Day  River.  On  Elk  Creek 
some  fifty  placer  miners  find  employment,  of  whom  thirty  or  forty  are  Chinese, 
the  rest  being  white  men. 

There  are  several  quartz  ledges  of  promise  in  Elk  Creek  district,  particu- 
larly the  National,  Gem,  and  Princess.  The  last  vein  is  a yard  thick,  and  the 
rock  is  said  to  go  $60  per  ton.  The  total  Gold  product  of  the  district  is  fixed  at 
$15,000  per  year. 

GRANITE  CREEK  DISTRICT 

is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  Oregon,  containing  both  placer 
and  quartz  claims  in  abundance,  the  most  noted  of  the  latter  being  the  Cabell 
( Monumental  Silver)  and  the  Beagle.  The  total  Gold  and  Silver  product  per 
year  of  late  is  thought  to  be  about  $20,000.  The  Humboldt  Mining  Company 
works  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  realizing  sometimes  $7,000  from  a 
single  cleanup.  They  use  two  hydraulics.  A great  deal  of  quartz,  float  and 
in  veins,  is  found  in  this  district,  and  a great  many  locations  have  been  made 
on  veins,  the  ore  of  which  goes  as  high  as  $200  to  $600  per  ton.  There  are 
rumors  of  rich  strikes  having  been  made  there  very  lately  by  William  Graham 
and  others,  who  have  found  a four-foot  ledge  said  to  assay  over  $1,000  per  ton. 
Another  ledge,  of  fifteen  inches  width,  produces  valuable  nuggets. 

DIXIE  CREEK 

has  been  the  scene  of  active  and  profitable  mining  operation  since  its  first  dis- 
covery, although  hydraulic  appliances  have  mostly  taken  the  place  of  the 
primitive  rocker  and  pan,  and  the  moon-eyed  Mongolian  usurps  the  occupation 
of  the  former  free  American  miner.  The  yield  per  annum  for  some  years  has 
been  nearly  one  fifth  that  of  all  Grant  County,  amounting  to  about  $40,000  as 
nearly  as  can  be  told.  Several  quartz  mines  exist  on  Dixie  Creek,  thirteen 
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locations  having  been  worked.  Of  these  the  Gold  King  mine  is  one  of  the  best, 
having  a two-foot  vein  that  pays  $50,  it  is  said.  It  has  been  prospected  for  six 
years,  and  grows  more  promising.  The  Black  Prince,  discovered  about  the 
same  time,  is  a thicker  vein,  assays  about  the  same,  and  it  has  or  had  a five- 
stamp  mill.  Several  arrastras  — three  or  more  — have  at  times  been  put  up  on 
this  or  neighboring  ledges.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Prairie  City  district,  are  the 
Keystone,  Orient,  Green  Mountain,  and  other  ledges,  the  three  named  being 
on  the  same  lode,  and  now  known  as  the  Keystone  mine.  It  will  be  described 
in  another  connection.  The  property  is  situated  in  a range  of  high  hills  in  a 
spur  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

QUARTZ  MINING. 

The  principal  quartz  mines  in  Baker  and  Grant  Counties,  either  active  or 
extinct,  are  the  Connor  Creek,  Virtue,  Gold  Bidge,  Rye  Valley  Silver  (Green 
Discovery  and  Monumental),  Mammoth,  New  York  Quartz,  Nesbitt,  Baker, 
St.  John,  Monumental  Silver,  Sumter,  Baisley,  Weatherby,  Tom  Paine,  Key- 
stone, Cabell,  Beagle,  Gold  King  ( Dixie  Creek),  and  Cleveland. 

CONNOR  CREEK  QUARTZ  MINE. 

The  most  extensive  and  most  productive  and  permanent  quartz  mine  in 
Oregon  is  that  known  as  the  Connor  Creek  mine,  the  property  of  S.  G.  Reed 
of  Portland  and  John  T.  Faull,  on  Connor  Creek,  three  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  Snake  River.  It  is  a free  Gold  quartz  vein,  from  three  to  twelve  or  more 
feet  thick,  averaging  five  feet,  and  carrying  sulphurets.  It  is  worked  by  tun- 
nels, thus  saving  the  expense  of  hoisting  and  pumping.  Some  four  tunnels, 
two  of  them  over  one  thousand  feet  long,  have  been  run,  and  another  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  length  is  projected  and  partly  completed,  designed 
to  work  the  ledge  at  a great  depth.  It  is  judged  that  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  ore  in  sight  above  tunnel  four,  all  of  it  rich  enough  to  work 
profitably  The  whole  vein,  it  is  thought,  will  average  $10  by  battery  process, 
and  part  will  go  from  $10  to  $20.  When  the  mill  of  twenty-five  stamps  is  run 
it  crushes  fifty  tons  of  quartz  daily,  which  costs  barely  $3  to  mine  and  mill, 
and  with  the  new  apparatus  designed  to  be  set  up  the  cost  will  be  much  less. 
The  company  owns  the  water  power  which  runs  the  mill  and  which  is  capable 
of  operating  sixty  stamps.  The  mill  has  concentrators  for  the  sulphurets,  and 
all  necessary  machinery  for  mining  on  a first-class  scale.  Four  years  ago  the 
mine  was  said  to  have  produced  $400,000,  although  it  was  hardly  more  than 
prospected.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Faull,  who  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
mine  with  great  ability  and  skill. 

THE  GOLD  RIDGE  MINE 

is  about  four  miles  from  Burnt  River,  and  stands  second  only  to  the  Connor 
Creek  mine  in  present  importance.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Ainsworths,  and 
was  worked  for  some  years,  though  now  idle.  It  consists  of  several  locations 
upon  a system  of  ledges,  which  penetrate  the  so-called  Gold  Ridge  at  distances 
of  fifty  yards  or  so.  Their  strike  is  north  and  south,  and  dips  west.  The 
ledges  are  contained  in  a dike  of  granite  three  thousand  yards  wide,  which 
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cuts  through  the  slate  country  rock.  Only  two  of  the  veins  have  been  worked. 
These  are  from  two  to  two  and  a half  feet  thick,  and  pay  about  $12  per  ton.  A 
tunnel  crosscuts  them,  through  which  they  are  worked.  The  Gold  is  fine,  and 
considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  is  in  sulphurets,  to  save  which  no  effort  was 
made  in  the  earlier  working  days  of  the  mine.  The  quartz  is  said  to  carry  bis- 
muth, which  is  probably  a mistake.  The  Cape  Horn  water-power  mill,  at 
which  the  Gold  Ridge  rock  was  worked  at  first,  was  on  Burnt  River,  four  miles 
from  the  mine,  and  the  quartz  had  to  be  hauled  that  distance.  It  paid  $10  per 
ton.  Afterward  a ten-stamp  mill  of  later  design  was  put  up,  having  a capacity 
of  twenty  tons  per  day.  The  quartz  is  brought  from  the  mine  in  cars  and 
dumped  upon  a “grizzly,”  through  which  the  fine  stuff  falls  to  the  ore  bins, 
while  the  Coarser  portions  pass  to  a rock-breaker,  to  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
size  for  battery  feeding.  There  are  self  feeders.  The  mill  is  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  wet-crushing,  battery-amalgamating  mill,  with  silver-copper  plates. 
The  metallic  sulphides  (sulphurets  or  “bases”)  are  caught  in  blanket  sluices 
and  subsequently  worked  in  an  amalgamating  barrel  with  quicksilver  (a  most 
inferior  makeshift,  by  the  way,)  and  reserved  for  future  manipulation.  The 
mill  was  built  in  1881,  and  has  been  regarded  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  an 
almost  extraordinary  example  of  engineering  skill. 

THE  VIRTUE  QUARTZ  MINE 

has  been  more  written  about  than  any  other  mine  in  Oregon.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  and  its  active  career  have  been  before  the  people,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  its  output  of  precious  metal  is  not  ended  yet.  The  Virtue  is  named  for 
its  former  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Virtue  of  Baker  City,  to  whom  one  could  not 
pay  a higher  compliment  than  to  say  that  in  whatever  promises  to  develop  the 
mining  interests  of  this  State,  he  stands  first.  The  property  comprises  three 
thousand  feet  on  a strong  vein  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  one  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  having  been  well  prospected. 
It  has  a twenty-stamp  mill,  with  pans,  etc.  The  quartz  is  free  milling,  and 
an  enormous  sum  has  been  taken  out.  The  mine  is  worked  by  shafts,  and  a 
pump  is  required  to  keep  the  water  down.  For  two  or  three  years,  until  of  late, 
the  mine  was  suffered  to  fill  up  with  water,  but  being  lately  sold  to  George 
Grayson,  a California  speculator  of  energy  and  vim,  a superintendent,  Mr. 
Terry,  was  appointed,  and  work  began  again  and  is  now  going  ahead  with 
vigor,  and  the  probability  is  that  some  new  developments  will  occur.  Large 
quantities  of  ore  have  milled  $40  per  ton,  and  as  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling 
is  only  $7.50,  or  thereabouts,  there  should  be  money  in  it,  if  the  mine  is  not 
exhausted  of  its  pay  deposits.  The  Virtue  is  such  a mine  that  if  discoveries 
are  made,  the  output  of  Baker  County,  and  very  likely  of  the  State,  might 
easily  be  doubled  by  this  one  property.  The  precise  or  even  the  approximate 
yield  of  the  Virtue  is  not  known  to  the  public,  but  some  estimates  of  it  reach 
as  high  os  $2,000,000. 

The  Gold  mountain  leads  are  on  the  north  side  of  Burnt  River,  about  forty 
miles  beyond  Baker  City.  There  are  many  ledges  of  quartz  carrying  Gold  on 
one  side  of  the  hill  and  Silver  on  the  other,  well  situated  for  operating.  Trans- 
portation facilities  are  excellent,  and  the  veins  might  be  cheaply  worked.  The 
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property  was  purchased  a year  or  two  since  by  Messrs.  Watson  & Ellis  from 
Woods  & Esterbrooke.  Nothing  is  now  doing.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been 
worked  in  the  Cape  Horn  mill  (five-stamp)  on  Burnt  River  not  far  from  the 
mines. 

THE  EYE  VALLEY  SILVER  MINES 

are  thirty-five  miles  from  Baker  City.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  limestone, 
and  porphyry  (?).  There  are  two  veins,  called  the  Monumental  and  the  Green 
Discovery.  They  were  found  about  1869  by  one  Green,  who  sent  a parcel  of 
ore  to  San  Francisco  for  working,  whereby  capitalists  of  that  city  were  induced 
to  put  up  a mill  on  the  property,  taking  one  half  the  mine  in  payment.  It 
was  a five-stamp  affair  with  pan  and  settler,  crushed  wet,  the-  ore  being  sup- 
posed to  be  free  milling.  The  Green  vein  was  large,  but  only  three  or  four 
inches  of  it  was  pay  rock.  It  is  called  a “blanket  ledge,”  the  hanging  wall 
being  washed  away.  The  total  production  of  this  vein,  says  Prof.  Fisk,  who 
was  part  owner,  was  about  $25,000,  but  the  expenses  connected  with  obtaining 
it  was  from  $50,000  to  $90,000.  The  Monumental,  owned  by  the  same  company 
is  a mile  distant.  The  whole  property  was  sold  by  Prof.  Fisk  to  Boston  parties 
for  $55,000 — $15,000  cash  and  $40,000  in  notes. 

THE  MAMMOTH  MINE, 

in  Mammoth  district,  thirty  miles  west  of  Baker  City  and  about  forty  miles, 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Canyon  City,  has  a large  vein,  twenty  feet  wide, 
mainly  of  low-grade  rock.  It  has  had  a five-stamp  mill,  which  is  plainly 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  such  a mine.  The  lode  is  thirty  or  more  feet  wide, 
in  granite,  and  dips  about  eighty  degrees.  The  vein  matter  is  quartz,  carrying 
sulphurets  and  a little  Gold.  About  $40,000  has  been  the  output  of  this  claim 
taken  from  surface  rock,  which  paid  about  $20  per  ton  in  Gold.  On  the  same 
lead  with  the  Mammoth  are  the  Rainbow  and  Hurricane  locations,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  promising  prospects,  but  are  not  much  worked. 

THE  NESBIT  AND  BONANZA 

claims  are  at  the  head  of  Ireland  Gulch,  about  a mile  from  Winter’s  placer 
mines  in  Parker  district,  forty  miles  west  from  Baker  City,  on  the  stage  road 
to  Canyon  City.  They  are  owned  by  James  Steel,  of  Portland,  and  Thomas 
Gilchrist,  of  Baker  City.  The  Nesbit  has  been  worked  to  a small  extent  here- 
tofore, and  is  considerably  developed,  with  a good  deal  of  ore  in  sight.  A ten- 
stamp  mill  has  just  been  put  up  on  the  ground,  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  Gold-saving,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  do  extensive  and 
economical  work. 

THE  CABELL  MINE 

Is  a Silver-producing  property  of  great  probable  value.  It  is  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Cabell,  who  is  a former  Nevada  miner  of  great  experience,  who  sought  for 
smelting  ores  on  the  South  Fork  of  Powder  River  with  considerable  success. 
He  located  a dozen  claims  which  showed  lead,  and  carried  sometimes  Gold  to 
the  value  of  $112  per  ton  and  Silver  $128.  The  Cabell  mine  proper  has  b^en 
got  into  shape  for  steady  and  profitable  working,  and  ore  is  being  shipped  to 
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Omaha  to  be  smelted.  The  shipments  run  as  high  as  $200  per  ton.  It  costs 
$20  per  ton  to  transport  to  Baker  City,  and  $18  per  ton  as  freight  to  Omaha. 
The  smelting  charges  are  $18,  and  the  returns  are  95  per  cent  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver.  The  mine  appears  to  be  worked  with  skill  and  energy  and  in  a business- 
like way  rather  foreign  to  the  miners  of  that  portion  of  the  country  until  of 
late. 

QUARTZBURG  DISTRICT 

Is  six  miles  from  Prairie  City,  and  contains  a large  number  of  mineral 
locations  on  quartz  veins.  The  mineral  section  is  about  a mile  wide  by  three 
miles  long,  in  which  are  ten  or  fifteen  parallel  lodes,  most  of  which  carry 
Silver,  and  some  of  it  has  paid  as  high  as  $20  per  ton  in  milling  tests.  The 
yield  of  these  veins  has  reached  $10,000  in  a year,  it  is  said. 

THE  KEYSTONE  GOLD  MINE, 

Owned  by  W.  M.  Ladd,  J.  F.  Watson  and  associates,  is  seven  mlies  north  of 
Prairie  City,  Grant  County,  and  close  to  the  little  town  of  Quartzburg.  It  is 
the  most  important  claim  in  Grant  County,  and  has  been  worked  for  thre* 
or  four  years.  It  comprises  three  claims  on  the  same  lead,  making  a con- 
tinuous length  of  4,500  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  lode  averages  five  feet.  The 
dip  is  almost  vertical,  and  the  strike  from  northeast  to  southwest.  One  wall  is 
granite,  the  other  porphyritic  granite,  it  is  said.  There  is  a talc  gouge,  with  a 
good  deal  of  vein-filling  of  a magnesian  rock  The  quartz  carries  free  Gold, 
metallic  Silver,  Iron  Pyrites,  Copper  Pyrites,  Zinc  Blende,  and  Galena,  the 
sulphurets  amounting  to  5 per  cent.  Assays  have  been  made  showing  a value 
as  high  as  $106  in  Gold  per  ton,  and  $100  to  $1,000  in  Silver.  The  sulphurets 
have  not  thus  far  been  saved,  nor  has  the  Silver  been  worked  for.  In  1883,  500 
tons  were  worked  in  an  arrastra,  yielding,  so  the  former  owners  claim,  over 
$40  per  ton  in  gold.  The  cost  of  extracting  this  lot  of  ore  was  $5  per  ton ; of 
hauling,  $1.25;  of  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  arrastras,  $2.25.  Seven  men 
were  employed,  and  the  output  was  over  $200  per  week.  The  mine  is  worked 
by  tunnels  aggregating  over  600  feet  in  length.  The  longest  is  300.  Develop- 
ment work  is  now  going  *on  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
property.  It  is  designed  to  construct  a first-class  wet-crushing  stamp-mill, 
with  concentrating  apparatus  for  saving  the  sulphurets,  which  will  probably 
be  treated  at  the  mine  by  some  metallurgical  process  of  recognized  value.  The 
improvements  at  the  mine  are  valued  at  $10,000,  and  the  property  together  at. 
$50,000. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  SILVER  MINE 

Is  at  Sumpter,  on  the  apex  of  the  Blue  Mountain  divide  between  John  Day  and 
Powder  Rivers.  Granite  Creek  heads  hereabouts.  The  mine  was  taken  in  by 
an  incorporated  company  whose  stock  was  owned  and  manipulated  in  Port- 
land. Five  hundred  thousand  shares,  par  value  $5,  sold  nominally  above  fifty 
cents  per  share.  The  mine  showed  rich  ore  on  the  surface,  having  a number 
of  narrow  stringers  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  carrying  antimonial  silver  to  a 
high  value.  Having  taken  out  four  hundred  tons  of  ore,  the  company  put  up 
a mill  of  ten  stamps,  two  pans,  two  settlers,  Bruckner  roasting  furnace,  and 
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fine  assay  outfit,  the  apparatus  being  transported  via  Umatilla,  and  costing 
probably  $50,000  to  get  in  running  order ; $70,000  in  all  came  from  the  mine 
and  it  was  then  shut  down.  The  total  amount  spent  is  reckoned  at  $200,000. 
( Prof.  Fisk.)  The  earlier  workings  were  performed  in  1875-77,  when  both  Gold 
and  Silver  were  produced.  The  rock  was  milled  in  a five-stamp  mill,  and  the 
ledge  becoming  Silver  bearing  as  depth  was  attained,  the  mill  was  in  affective 
and  the  owners  became  involved,  and  the  claim  was  abandoned  to  be  relocated 
as  the  Monumental.  The  shaft  is  down  over  three  hundred  feet,  the  vein  still 
email. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Downey’s,  twenty-five  miles  from  Baker  City  and 
near  Sumter,  are  the  claims  owned  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Watson  & Bign6 
of  Portland.  There  are  four  lode  locations  on  a quartz  vein  which  varies  from 
four  to  nine  feet  in  width,  carrying  free  milling  gold.  The  underground  work 
consists  of  tunnels  on  the  Huckleberry  and  Oregon  claims,  forty-eight  and 
fifty  feet  long  respectively.  Rock  taken  from  these  claims  is  said  to  have 
assayed  $20  per  ton  in  Portland.  A ten-stamp  mill  of  excellent  construction 
was  built  for  the  company  at  the  Oregon  Iron  Works,  Portland,  this  year,  and 
is  now  in  operation  on  the  mine  crushing  rock.  Reports  of  its  operations  have 
not  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Emil  Voigt  is  superintendent. 


STATISTICAL  MATTERS. 


Statistics  of  a reliable  sort  are  scarce  and  amount  to  no  more  than  the 
veriest  approximation.  The  Grant  County  placers  are  largely  occupied  by 
Chinese,  who  are  sworn  foes  of  statistical  matter,  and  there  are  a great  many 
white  men  — suspicious,  narrow-minded  fellows  — who  are  no  better  than  Chi- 
nese in  this  respect.  Under  such  circumstances  very  little  that  is  satisfactory 
can  be  told  as  to  the  production  of  different  localities.  In  1882  the  Grant 
County  News  published  a very  useful  statement  of  mining  operations  for  the 
year,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  during 
the  year  or  part  of  the  year  was  four  hundred  and  ninety  seven.  There  had 
been  eighty-three  quartz  and  thirteen  placer  locations  recorded  in  the  clerk’s 
office,  and  the  total  yield  of  quartz  and  placer  mines  was  $271,000.  But  Mr. 
Metschan,  reviewing  the  ground,  concluded  that  the  yield  from  placers  alone 
was  $300,000.  The  director  of  the  mint,  a very  respectable  but  very  long  range 
authority,  guessed  it  at  $240,000  for  all  sources.  The  News'  estimate  was  detailed 
as  follows,  including  both  quartz  and  placers : 


Canyon  Creek 
Granite  Creek 

Dixie  Creek 

Olive  Creek 

Elk  Creek 

Marysville 

Spanish  gulch 
Miscellaneous. 


$110,000 

65, 000 

42,000 

13,000 

15,000 

13, COO 

3,000 

10,000 


Total $271,000 

Such  old  mining  localities  as  Pocahontas,  Auburn  (once  the  greatest  camp 
in  the  Northwest,  but  now  deserted),  Granite  Creek,  Olive  Creek,  Elk  Creek, 
Canyon  Creek,  Dixie  Creek,  and  in  fact  the  Burnt  River,  Powder  River,  and 
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John  Day  River  countries  in  general,  although  their  production  is  invariably 
less  than  formerly,  and  some  of  the  camps  are  extinct,  still  they  are  of  some 
importance  in  a general  way,  but  become  each  year  less  so.  A good  deal  of 
ground  adapted  to  hydraulic  methods,  or  to  the  careful  and  cheap  work  of  the 
Celestial  is  still  left,  and  the  gold  product  of  hydraulic  diggings  is  not  decreas- 
ing. This,  however,  represents  a resource  of  far  less  lasting  value  than  the 
quartz.  There  are  a great  many  thousand  quartz  locations,  many  of  which 
deserve  a full  description  herein,  but  for  the  lack  of  the  materials  with  which 
to  make  up  an  account,  the  names  of  some  few  are  apologetically  inserted  in 
the  hope  that  their  owners  may  see  fit  to  have  published  a full  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  their  claims.  There  is  the  Beagle,  a noted  lode  in  Granite 
Creek;  the  Cougar,  with  slight  developments,  yielding  $20  per  ton  free  gold, 
near  Prairie  City;  the 'Greenhorn,  Badger,  Buckeye,  Magpie,  California,  Moun- 
tain Side,  Oregon,  Silver  Crest,  Bull  Elk,  Elizabeth,  Standard,  Esmeralda, 
Hawkeye,  and  Mountain  Queen,  in  various  parts  of  Grant  County,  the  Mock- 
ing Bird,  Gem,  and  Steamboat  on  Elk  Creek;  the  New  York  quartz  mine  near 
Baker  City,  a pocket  mine  in  hard  white  quartz.  The  lode  traceable  on  the 
surface  for  nine  hundred  feet,  property  well  supplied  with  water,  enough  in 
fact  to  propel  a 20-stamp  mill;  the  Tom  Paine,  quartz,  in  Pocahontas  district, 
an  excellent  claim;  the  Young  America,  near  the  Tom  Paine,  a fine  ledge;  the 
Bay  Horse,  quartz,  on  the  west  bank  of  Snake  River,  very  rich  in  Silver,  assay- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  ounces  per  ton;  the  Cleveland,  regarded 
as  a strictly  free  milling  lead,  of  great  value;  and  a large  number  of  other 
locations,  some  barely  prospected  as  yet,  but  others  developed  to  the  extent 
that  their  value  is  proved. 

As  in  other  placer  mining  regions,  old  river  beds  have  been  struck,  or 
imagined  to  be  struck,  whose  gravels  are  invariably  auriferous.  Such  a bed 
occurs  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  has  been  traced  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
It  is  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  California,  particularly  the 
old  tertiary  channels  of  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne.  Some  places  at  and  near 
Parker’s  diggings,  forty  miles  west  of  Baker  City,  are  thought  to  belong  to  this 
old  channel,  and  the  quantity  of  gravel  in  it  carrying  Gold  seems  inexhaustr 
ible,  it  ranging  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  carrying  Gold  all 
the  way.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  or  no  water  to  be  had  at  the  height  at 
which  operations  would  have  to  be  carried  on,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their  being  worked  at  present,  or  indeed  at  all.  The  Gold  is  very 
coarse,  and  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  all  or  most  of  the  placers  of  Burnt, 
Powder,  and  John  Day  Rivers.  Some  of  the  nuggets  taken  from  this  old 
stream  were  of  extraordinary  size,  weighing  $1,000,  $2,000,  and  even  $3,000. 

Space  and  data  are  wanting  to  tell  of  the  thousand  and  one  mining  prop- 
erties in  Eastern  Oregon  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  important  to 
put  on  record  material  facts  about  every  mine,  no  matter  how  insignificant, 
providing  that  the  mine  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  its  workings  as  to  have  rela- 
tion to  the  great  outside  world,  or  that  part  of  it  to  whom  mining  is  of  interest; 
but  the  paucity  of  such  material  facts  is  surprising  The  most  important  fact 
that  bears  relation  to  the  outside  world  in  this  connection  is  that  the  mines  of 
Baker  and  Grant  Counties  are  still  producing  Gold  and  Silver,  and  second, 
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that  their  productiveness  is  not  liable  to  immediate  decrease.  The  shallow 
placers  are  indeed  almost  exhausted,  yet  even  the  shallowest  river  beds  will 
continue  to  yield  something  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  crannies  for  a good 
many  years;  this,  though,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Active  men  of  today  are  not 
content  with  working  worn-out  placers,  and  to  such  the  best  news  is  that  there 
remains  in  the  Blue  Mountains  large  resources  in  the  way  of  old  and  but  partly 
explored  river  beds  and  antediluvian  channels,  a large  quantity  of  pay  dirt, 
and  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  quartz  of  a satisfactory  character  which  is  yet 
to  be  worked.  The  shallow  placers  there  have  been  in  past  years  equal  to  the 
best  in  other  lands;  the  deeper  gravels  and  river  channels  promise  as  abundant 
returns  as  the  auriferous  sands  of  California,  and  the  quartz  leads  appear  as 
promising  as  any  similar  veins  in  any  country  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  mines  of  Baker  and  Grant  Counties  could  not  have 
embraced  details  of  yet  other  mining  properties,  many  of  which  are  as  impor- 
tant as  those  described,  but  at  a later  date  these  omissions  may  be  rectified. 
It  surely  is  worth  while  to  put  on  record  an  exact  account  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  this  much-neglected  region,  and  the  resident  miners  should  make 
it  their  business  to  provide  such  statistics.  The  writer  would  suggest  that 
printing  and  reprinting  accounts  of  or  allusions  to  old,  developed  and  well- 
known  mines,  be  they  productive  or  non-productive,  is  hardly  the  way  to 
direct  public  attention  the  way  it  should  turn;  for  such  claims,  being  held 
usually  at  high  figures,  and  being  often  out  of  the  market,  cannot  be  as  attract- 
ive subjects  of  investigation  as  less  known  mines  or  even  freshly  located  pros- 
pects. Of  course  the  ultimate  object  in  any  work  of  this  sort  is  to  sell  the 
mines  or  otherwise  bring  business,  and  to  do  that  requires  more  than  a mere 
newspaper  puff.  As  a preliminary  measure  it  might  be  well  to  tell  the  bare 
truth  about  a mine  which  is  on  sale.  The  rarity  of  such  an  example  would  be 
striking,  and  virtue  would  doubtless  bring  its  own  reward. 

Work  in  developing  the  quartz  mines  is  proceeding  now  in  a more  system- 
atic and  thorough  manner  than  ever  before.  A considerable  amount  of  outside 
capital  has  ventured  in,  and  a number  of  steady  and  reliable  investments  have 
been  made.  Cases  in  point  are  Mr  Steele’s  purchase  of  the  Nesbitt-Bonanza 
claims  and  the  construction  of  a mill;  Messrs  Watson  & Ladd’s  purchase  and 
development  of  the  Keystone  mine  and  adjoining  claims;  Messrs.  Joseph  Wat- 
son & Bign6’s  purchase  of  the  Sumpter  Valley  mine  and  the  construction  of  a 
mill.  Several  other  less  important  investments  have  also  been  made  of  late, 
while  several  mines  have  continued  to  return  very  handsome  dividends  to 
their  Portland  owners,  notably  the  Connor  Creek  and  the  Gold  Ridge.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  that  the  Portland  capitalists,  and  to  a less  extent  those  of 
the  outer  world,  have  begun  to  look  upon  the  quartz  mines  of  Eastern  Oregon 
as  desirable  objects  of  investment,  and  are  purchasing  and  improving  the  more 
promising  mines  in  a quiet  but  very  effective  way.  In  other  words,  the  mines 
are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  safe  investments.  Doubtless  the  movement 
on  foot  by  the  few  purchases  already  made  will  lead  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a great  business,  conducted  on  the  sound  principles  which  distinguish 
mining  in  the  more  advanced  regions  of  Colorado  and  California. 
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MINES  OF  PINE  CREEK. 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Oregon,  and  bordering  upon  Snake 
River  and  the  adjacent  territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  lies  a mountain- 
ous regidn,  which  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Union  County  and  contains 
the  now  famous  Pine  Creek  mines.  The  stream  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  is  an  affluent  of  the  Snake,  and  rises  in  rugged  granite  and  slate  peaks 
fully  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snOw  is  all  but  perpetual  and 
where  vegetation  is  scant  and  lifeless.  The  mountains  and  the  country  round 
about  are  remarkable  in  a geological  way,  and  present  a vast  deal  to  interest 
the  scientifically  inclined.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  this 
wonderful  region  and  speculate  upon  the  forces  that  shaped  it. 

At  present  men  find  in  those  parts  a great  deal  of  granite,  mica  slate,  ordi- 
nary slate,  various  volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks  ( meaning  simply  ancient  vol- 
canic or  igneous  rocks),  quartz  in  veins,  a little  syenite  ( Dana’s  syenite  of 
three  components ),  and  a large  number  of  scattered  minerals.  Southwest, 
west  and  northwest,  the  mountains  are  of  less  height,  and  here  are  found  great 
tracts  of  limestone  of  an  impure  nature,  and  lying,  unlike  the  slates,  in  level 
and  comparatively  undisturbed  strata.  Even  the  most  casual  observer  will 
notice  that,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  these  various  beds,  granite  is  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  therefore  the  oldest  of  these  rocks  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  region.  One  high  mountain,  the  highest,  steepest 
and  ruggedest  in  all  these  parts,  is  composed  of  it,  and  the  mountain,  as  one  may 
easily  see,  is  the  center  of  the  whole  mountain  system  of  this  region.  From 
it  the  country  slopes,  the  other  and  neighboring  peaks  maintaining  an  altitude 
as  if  secondary  to  and  denominated  by  this  great  central  granite  structure, 
Granite  Mountain  as  it  is  called.  From  a standpoint  on  the  side  of  the  deep 
canon  which  Pine  Creek  has  worn  along  its  base,  the  observer  can  read  the 
geological  story  of  the  country’s  formation.  To  the  right,  across  the  cafion 
from  Granite  Mountain  and  far  up  at  the  point  where  the  Contact  Silver  mine 
is  located,  lies  the  line  of  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  overlying  mica  slates 
which  compose  the  top  of  the  so-called  Red  Mountain,  an  elevation  parallel  to 
and  separated  from  the  other  by  the  canon  of  2,000  feet  depth.  One  wall  or 
slope  of  this  deep  crevasse  is  entirely  of  granite ; the  other  of  granite  for  the 
greater  distance  from  the  bottom,  but  topped  by  slate,  which  slopes,  as  do  the 
other  stratified  rocks  of  this  neighborhood,  away  from  the  central  nucleus  of 
the  mountain  system.  Comprehensively,  this  is  a great  earth  flexure  — a 
geanticlinal,  geologists  call  it  — which  is  revealed  here.  When  the  earth  was 
younger,  and  when  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the  region  had  finished  being 
deposited  on  their  ocean  floor,  a great  movement  of  the  earth’s  crust  took  place, 
caused  by  the  contraction  due  to  cooling,  which  wrinkled  the  old  sea  bottom 
for  many  miles,  perhaps  hundreds.  The  great  wrinkle,  the  demoralized 
remainder  of  which  is  now  called  the  Pine  Creek  Mountains,  had  its  central 
axis  in  Granite  Mountain,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  granite  foundation 
was  raised  highest  there.  Doubtless  this  rugged  peak  was  then  10,000  feet  high, 
or  at  least  it  was  higher  than  now  by  the  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
lying  upon  the  granite,  which  a guess  might  make  5,000  feet.  When  newly 
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raised  up  the  range  must  have  been  symmetrically  rotund,  with  no  mountain- 
like feature  except  great  bight,  which  was  gradually  attained.  On  top  were 
the  slates,  below  was  the  granite  as  we  see  it.  It  happened  that  the  granite, 
which  is  fusible  at  a high  heat,  being  subjected  to  pressure  beyond  anything 
imaginable,  and  being  so  far  under  ground,  covered  as  it  was  by  a mile,  more 
or  less,  of  slate,  which  added  heat,  as  the  thermometer  rises  in  the  deep  layers 
— under  such  circumstances,  easily  understood  by  reflection,  the  granite  was 
melted,  or  at  least  rendered  viscid,  like  dough,  and  was  forced  into  whatever 
cracks  or  fissures  might  exist  near  by.  But  fissures  and  breaks  always  have 
been  found  to  be  produced  by  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  they  were  numerously  produced  in  the  slates  which  ©verlaid  the  granite, 
and  into  those  which  opened  downward  upon  the  fused  rock  below  a portion 
of  fluid  or  viscid  granite  was  injected,  forming  the  long,  straggling  and  iiregu- 
larly  branching  granite  dykes  which  are  so  plainly  seen  about  the  Contact 
mine  and  in  other  perpendicular  cliffs  where  granite  underlies  slate.  Thus 
was  produced  that  strange  irregularity  of  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  forma- 
tions, so  much  noticed  by  miners. 

Granite,  however,  did  not  fill  all  the  fissures  which  were  formed  when  the 
mountain  chain  arose,  for  by  the  slow  infiltration  of  mineral  solutions  carrying 
quartz,  iron,  pyrite,  galena,  copper  ores,  and  a little  Gold  and  Silver,  the 
quartz  veins  were  formed,  slowly  filling  whatever  fissures  were  left  unfilled  by 
the  melted  granite,  aird  cutting  the  granite  dykes.  Just  how  long  this  took* 
or  how  it  was  done,  no  man  knows;  nor  is  it  known  at  present  to  what  geolog- 
ical age  the  mountains  belong;  but  probably,  as  they  are  a spur  or  dependency 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  arose  contemporaneously  with  them,  and  their 
veins  of  Gold  and  Silver  would  date  from  the  same  age  as  the  mines  of  Baker 
and  Grant  Counties.  The  problem,  however,  has  an  easy  solution  and  depends 
upon  the  finding  of  fossils  — shells  preferably  — sufficiently  perfect  to  be  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  this,  that  or  the  other  era.  Again,  in  as  yet  unknown 
epoch  the  Pine  Creek  Mountains  were  convulsed.  Great  dykes  of  light  colored 
lava,  trachytic  in  character,  resembling  felspar  porphyry,  and  ultra  type  of  the 
trachytes,  burst  up  through  the  strata  and  came  to  the  surface  or  stopped  short 
of  it.  Such  a dyke,  a narrow  one  in  this  instance,  is  seen  at  the  Red  Jacket 
claim,  and  may  be  told  by  the  fiat,  smooth  surface  of  its  large  masses.  Wher- 
ever these  dykes  penetrated  they  have  cut  the  quartz  veins,  thus  proving  their 
later  age.  This  lava,  classed  as  a plutonic  rock,  belongs  to  the  older  or  acid 
lavas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  that  class.  When  it  broke  forth  the 
mountain  chain  had  long  since  attained  its  present  position,  and  no  subsequent 
elevation  or  depression  has  taken  place,  as  the  dykes  them  selves  show.  Later 
still,  from  some  unknown  and  unimaginable  reservoir  of  liquid  fire  burst  forth 
forked  streams  of  trap  — a heavy,  dark  rock  with  a tendency  to  cool  in  tabular 
form,  and  to  weather  into  natural  stairways.  These  streams,  branching  and 
again  branching,  crowded  themselves  crookedly  into  and  between  the  granites’ 
slates  and  previous  igneous  trachytic  rocks,  and  hardened  into  dykes  much 
like  the  others,  but  more  numerous  and  perhaps  larger.  Having  a dark  and 
forbidding  aspect,  the  miners  have  locally  named  them  “iron  dykes.”  They 
intersect  the  strata  in  all  directions,  reaching  up  through  the  fundamental 
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granite  into  the  slate,  showing  beautifully  and  clearly  on  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  canons  of  Pine  Creek  and  its  affluents,  and  cropping  out  upon  the 
very  summits  of  its  highest  and  sternest  mountain  peaks.  Whether  or  not 
they  came  to  the  surface  in  the  times  of  tire  and  destruction  that  gave  them 
birth,  there  is  no  knowing,  for  their  upper  portions  have  followed  the  fate  of 
the  previous  rocks  and  have  been  washed  away  by  the  running  waters.  The 
lighter  colored  lavas  prove  most  durable,  standing  out  boldly  where  the  inclos- 
ing granite  and  slate  have  weathered  away.  Of  the  traps,  some  dykes  weather 
more  rapidly  than  the  older  rocks  about  them,  and  some  less  so.  Thus,  along 
the  slope  of  Granite  Mountain,  opposite  the  Contact  mine,  the  dykes  wearing 
the  faster  occupy  recesses  extending  up  and  down  the  precipice.  At  other 
points  cn  the  same  mountain  the  dykes  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  one  huge 
black  fellow  rears  himself  one  hundred  feet  aloft,  and  unsupported  dares  the 
destroying  elements  of  the  earth  and  sky  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  mineral 
veins  penetrate  these  dykes.  They  were  formed  far  subsequent  to  the  veins, 
and  whenever  they  meet  they  intersect  the  latter  in  correspondence  with  the 
law  that  the  later  formation  intersects,  the  older  is  intersected.  Geological 
faults  — that  is,  the  displacing  of  strata  — are  frequently  caused  by  these  dykes, 
and  several  notable  examples  exist  and  more  will  be  found  as  the  veins  are 
worked,  and  many  miners  will  come  to  grief  because  their  veins,  intersected 
by  dykes,  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  apparent  places  and  lost  to  them,  only 
to  be  recovered  by  study  and  labor.  Of  the  dark  doleritic  lavas  (trap)  two 
classes  may  probably  be  made,  somewhat  different  in  chemical  and  physical 
details,  and  probably  belonging  to  different  eras.  Later  observations  will 
determine  this,  and  perhaps  prove  that  the  differences  are  the  result  of  decom- 
position. Four,  and  probably  five,  different  systems  of  veins  and  dykes  are 
now  seen  to  occupy  the  country  rock.  First  and  oldest,  the  granite  dykes; 
second,  the  quartz  veins;  third,  the  light-colored  acid  igneous  rocks;  fourth  and 
fifth,  doleritic  kinds.  The  dolerites  do  not  differ  much  from  the  basaltic  lavas 
of  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  save  that  having  been  cooled  under- 
ground they  have  no  scoriaceous  character.  They  seem,  casually  inspected,  to 
be  principally  composed  of  pyroxene,  and  weather  sometimes  into  flat  plates, 
and  at  other  times  into  concentric  layers,  soundest  in  the  center  and  soft  and 
friable  outside. 

These  considerations  bring  us  down  in  time  to  the  end  of  what  we  may 
call  the  igneous  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Pine  Creek  country.  At  its 
completion  there  was  no  extraordinary  change  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
excepting  that  in  places  the  active  volcanic  forces  which  produced  the  dykes, 
etc.,  had  forced  their  contents  partly  out  upon  the  surface.  This  in  all  proba- 
bility is  the  way  in  which  the  great  lava  floods  of  Oregon  were  produced;  not 
by  ordinary  volcanic  outbursts  through  craters,  which  gave  out  a limited 
quantity  of  rough  scoria,  ashes,  pumice,  etc.,  but  the  far  more  copious  and 
coherent  outpouring  of  a gigantic  fissure  which  reaches  to  the  surface  and  is  in 
open  communication  with  the  great  reservoirs  below.  It  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  difference,  long  pointed  out  by  Prof.  LeConte,  the  most  consistent  of 
American  geologists,  between  crater  eruptions  and  fissure  eruptions.  The 
former  could  not  have  produced  the  vast  effects  which  we  observe  throughout 
the  Columbia  River  country. 
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Returning  from  this  digression : The  mountain  or  earth-wave  which  con- 
stituted the  Pine  Creek  country  having  completed  its  constructive  period  of 
lire,  a new  period,  the  aqueous  or  destructive  period  began.  It  may  even  have 
begun  before  the  other  ended,  but  of  this  fact  there  is  no  proof.  The  water 
•agencies  have  dealt  as  roughly  with  the  regions  as  the  igneous  forces,  and  have 
so  washed  down  the  latter’s  work  that  it  is  as  if  we  saw  the  old  volcanic  forces 
in  the  very  act  of  pouring  out  lava  and  rending  the  everlasting  hills.  They 
did  a great  deal,  but  a glacier  which  came  after,  did  a vast  deal  more.  It  set 
itself  upon  the  highest  crest  and  scooped  out  a canon  for  itself  3,000  feet  deep, 
cutting  through  the  slates,  the  hard  granite  and  the  tough  lavas  alike,  and 
propelling  its  debris  far  down  Pine  Creek.  Its  principal  seat  was  at  the  very 
head  of  that  branch  of  the  creek  which  comes  down  between  Granite  and  Red 
Mountains,  and  there  it  carved  out  a lake-bed  half  a mile  long,  in  which  the 
crystal  waters  now  rest,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  two  periods  of  fire  and  ice,  no  one  knows 
at  present,  but  the  latter  must  have  been  far  shorter  and  vastly  more  recent. 
All  speculation  upon  absolute  age  in  geology  are  idle;  relative  age  alone  can  be 
approximated  to. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  much  disrupted  and  over  turned  country  that  the 
quartz  veins  of  Pine  Creek  are  located,  and  they  abound  most  where  the 
igneous  action  and  subsequent  erosion  have  been  greatest,  namely,  the  Granite 
Mountain.  All  the  forces  of  nature  must  have  conspired  to  concentrate  so 
much  volcanic  and  aqueous  energy  upon  a small  space,  elsewhere  so  clearly 
impossible  to  get  so  many  quartz  veins  and  igneous  dykes  together.  Perhaps 
no  locality  of  such  limited  extent  in  the  whole  world  ever  contained  so  many 
quartz  veins  ; or,  to  speak  more  critically,  probably  no  formation  ever  revealed 
so  many.  They  lie  in  granite,  in  slate,  in  granite  and  slate  ( beginning  in  one 
•formation  and  proceeding  into  another),  and  they  lie  sometimes  in  the  plane 
of  contact  between  the  two.  And  thus  far  no  difference  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  quartz  is  found  to  occur  in  whichever  formation  they  may  be, 
but  more  exploration  and  study  will  reveal  several  differences. 

Pine  Creek  takes  its  rise  about  ten  miles  northwesterly  from  Allentown 
and  runs  within  200  feet  of  the  principal  street  in  the  town.  Its  course  is 
southeasterly  from  the  town  to  a point  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where 
it  flows  into  Snake  River.  The  creek  has  a grade  of  ten  inches  to  the  rod,  and 
in  spring  has  a flow  of  at  least  12,000  inches  of  water  ; but  in  the  fall  this  quan- 
tity is  reduced  to  not  more  than  2,000  inches.  From  Allentown  southwest, 
down  the  creek  and  stage  road  to  Baker  City,  the  hills  on  each  side  begin  to 
droop  and  dwarf  in  size,  and  at  four  miles  the  projection  northward  of  Pine 
Valley  becomes  apparent  by  an  increase  in  width  of  the  flat  strip  of  land  which 
flanks  each  side  of  the  creek  and  which  grows  wider  as  the  valley  is  approached, 
until  at  nine  miles  from  Allentown  the  north  side  of  Pine  Valley  proper  is 
reached.  The  whole  of  this  distance  of  nine  miles  of  both  flat  and  hilly  land 
is  densely  covered  with  timber  of  all  sizes.  Two  mills  are  cutting  into  lumber 
and  another  is  being  erected.  This  growth  of  timber  continues  through  Allen- 
town and  north  of  Cornucopia  for  a mile  or  more  to  the  center  of  the  mines. 
Surely  but  few  districts  are  so  favored  with  timber  and  water.  Pine  Creek,  from 
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Allentown  northward,  appears  to  cut  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  min- 
eral belt  — that  is,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  creek  there  are  more  veins  that 
give  evidence  of  permanency  and  are  of  sufficient  size  and  richness  to  pay  fair 
or  large  dividends  then  there  are  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  creek,  although 
on  the  northeast  side  the  Simmons  and  Williams  mines  are  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  camp.  Two  and  one  half  miles  north  of  the  town  the  creek  forks,  and 
lying  north  of  the  west  branch  is  Eed  Mountain.  Here  the  controlling  metal 
is  Silver,  and  it  is  on  Red  Mountain  that  the  Contact  mine  (Silver)  with  others 
is  located.  On  the  other,  or  Granite  Mountain  side,  the  claims  are  still  more 
numerous  and  include  the  Robert  Emmet  and  other  promising  lodes.  On  the 
the  same  side  of  Pine  Creek,  but  nearer  to  Cornucopia,  is  the  Whitman  lode, 
while  across  the  creek  and  high  upon  the  precipitous  slate  mountain,  at  whose 
base  a gigantic  geological  fault  ('“slip”)  is  noticed,  is  the  Simmons  mine. 
Beyond  the  Emmett'  is  the  “ Basin”  where,  at  an  estimated  altitude  of  7,500 
feet,  a number. of  very  tine  veins  are  worked. 

THE  WHITMAN 

Is  the  most  promising  location  yet  made  and  has  been  worked  the  most.  It 
showed  some  four  feet  thick  at  the  surface  and  carried  very  rich  ore.  A Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,,  company  bought  it  of  the  original  discoverers  for  $8, 000,  and 
employed  an  educated  mining  engineer,  Prof.  J.  Luce,  as  superintendent. 
They  had  laid  out  $27,000  in  developing  by  August  1,  1886  The  vein  dips 
some  40°  or  50°,  and  is  prospected  by  an  incline  150  feet  in  depth.  The  quartz 
held  on  until  an  igneous  dyke  was  found  to  cut  it  and  intrude  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  miners.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cut  through  the  obstruction  and  the 
work  is  going  on.  The  underground  works  here  consist  of  the  incline,  which 
is  timbered  beautifully  in  a style  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Oregon,  with  drifts 
one  hundred  feet  or  so  in  length  at  the  100-foot  level.  There  are  substantial 
buildings  for  the  men,  cook  rooms,  good  tools  and  apparatus,  and  a very  good 
assay  office.  The  company  own  other  claims,  on  one  of  which,  the  Alta  No.  2, 
a very  curious  mineral  deposit  occurs,  being  a vein  which  contains  quartz, 
granite,  serpentine,  dolomite,  iron  pyrites,  and  perhaps  other  minerals,  all  the 
product  of  vein  formation  and  comprising  a most  curious  aggregation.  The 
vein  has  been  explored  to  a depth  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Granite,  when 
found  in  a vein,  is  usually  regarded  as  having  got  there  mechanically — fallen 
in  from  the  sides  of  the  fissure  — but  in  this  instance  it  is  as  clearly  a portion  of 
the  vein  stuff  as  the  quartz  itself  and  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  “horse  ” than 
the  quartz.  Such  veins  are  very  few,  and  perhaps  no  better  example  of  a gran- 
ite vein  exists  than  the  Alta  No.  2.  Speaking  of  singularities  in  quartz  veins, 
there  is  a point  in  one  of  the  large  veins,  probably  the  Companion,  where  the 
igneous  dyke  comes  in  contact  with  it  and  for  a short  distance  becomes  its  foot 
wall.  Portions  of  the  melted  dolerite  have  been  injected  into  cavities  in  the 
vein,  and  the  latter  has  been  slightly  dislocated  by  the  pressure  of  the  intrud- 
ing lava ; but  of  metamorphism  by  heat,  that  is,  the  changes  in  the  vein  pro- 
duced by  the  high  temperature  of  the  melted  matter  in  contact  with  it,  there 
are  no  signs  at  all.  The  quartz  has  not  been  vitrified  and  even  the  pyrites 
included  in  it  have  not  been  decomposed,  a singular  fact  if  it  is  remem- 
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bered  that  a very  moderate  temperature  suffices  to  drive  oft  one  equivalent  of 
the  combined  sulphur  in  pyrite.  The  iron  sulphide  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  blackened.  Here  again  the  proper  theories  are  upset. 

The  Whitman  Mining  Company,  unlike  most  of  the  concerns  doing  busi- 
ness in  new  mining  camps,  is  not  hampered  for  lack  of  means,  and  have  gone 
on  developing  their  property  in  a most  thorough  and  scientific  manner.  The 
work  thus  far  done  is  the  best  in  Oregon.  Those  miners  who  profess  a knowl- 
edge of  underground  work,  mine  timbering,  etc.,  should  visit  the  Whitman  to 
see  the  latest  and  best  principles  put  in  practice,  and  those  superintendents 
who  have  graduated  from  the  forge  or  the  plow  would  do  well  to  go  there  ( 
learning  how  a really  thorough  superintendent  does  his  work,  and  how  far 
short  of  excellence  their  own  slipshop  performances  falL 

One  of  the  typical  veins  of  Pine  Creek  is 

THE  CONTACT  SILVER  MINE, 

Which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  those  quartz  leads  which  lie  between  granite 
and  slate.  The  mine  is  accessible,  with  some  difficulty,  from  Cornucopia,  it 
lying  some  three  miles  from  town  and  at  least  2,000  feet  above  it.  The  vein 
runs  along  the  south  slope  of  Red  Mountain,  1,000  feet  above  the  creek,  the 
strike  being  parallel  with  the  stream,  that  is,  from  west  to  east.  Below  the 
vein  the  rock  is  granite  ; above  it,  slate.  The  quartz  is  some  four  feet  thick  on 
an  average,  and  shows  beautifully  on  the  surface,  where  it  follows  the  junction 
of  the  two  dissimilar  formations  for  several  hundred  feet.  It  dips  into  the 
mountain  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  thereabouts,  and  has  been  explored  135  feet 
by  an  incline,  with  drifts  forty  feet  long  at  the  bottom.  The  entire  cost  of 
sinking,  drifting,  and  timbering  (September  20,  1886,)  has  amounted  to  $2,300, 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  work  for  so  little  money.  The  superintendent  is 
Mr.  Robert  Kelly,  a practical  miner,  and  one  of  the  few  who  really  deserves 
that  honorable  title,  which  is  usually  assumed  to  conceal  ignorance.  Mr. 
Kelly’s  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  profession  make  his  advice  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  mining  community  in  which  he  is  located.  He  has  trav- 
eled widely,  has  accumulated  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  mining,  and  has 
attained  a high  reputation  in  his  line,  having  been  for  years  the  mining  coun- 
selor of  Senator  J.  P.  Jones.  The  Contact  mine,  were  its  work  to  proceed 
under  Mr.  Kelly’s  direction,  would  doubtless  prove  of  great  worth.  Enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a mill  and  the  inauguration  of 
development  work,  but  the  claim  is  now  on  sale.  Its  assays  have  reached  the 
high  figure  of  $442  per  ton,  mainly  Silver,  little  Gold.  The  rock  carries  a con- 
siderable amount  of  pyrites,  galena,  and  other  metallic  compounds.  Unusual 
facilities  exist  for  working  this  mine,  as  the  ledge  can  be  reached  at  a depth  of 
500  feet  with  a tunnel  700  feet  long,  and  for  milling  and  air  drilling  a fine  water 
power  is  furnished  by  Pine  Creek,  which  runs  just  below.  Probably  the  pan 
process  would  be  suitable  for  this  ore,  with  concentration  of  the  metallic  sul- 
phides ; or  milling  roasting  might  obviate  the  necessity  of  concentration.  Mr. 
L.  Blumauer  of  Portland  is  understood  to  be  the  principal  owner  in  the  Con- 
tact claim. 
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THE  UNION  AND  COMPANION  MINES. 

One  of  the  prettiest  veins  to  be  seen  anywhere  is  that  upon  which  the 
Union  and  Companion  claims  are  located.  It  is  about  five  feet  thick,  with 
much  “gouge,”  is  exceedingly  regular  in  size,  and  dips  about  forty-five  degrees, 
more  or  less,  into  the  hill.  It  carries  Gold,  and  the  surface  ores  prospect  and 
pay  well.  Inclines,  the  deepest  being  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  show  good 
pay  rock  all  the  way,  with  no  sign  of  pinching  or  expanding.  Assays  indi- 
cate an  average  value  of  $28  per  ton  throughout.  Work  is  active  upon  this 
ledge,  because  the  proprietors  believe  strongly  in  what  they  have.  The  Red 
Jacket,  not  far  away,  and  the  Robert  Emmet,  on  top  of  the  steepest  precipice 
on  Granite  Mountain,  are  both  similar  to  the  Union-Companion  leads,  and  the 
four  mines  are  probably  as  good  as  any  in  the  district.  The  Basin  contains 
also  some  excellent  leads,  which  are  being  actively  prospected.  They  are 
thought  to  equal  any  others  in  quality  and  to  exceed  them  in  size.  The  Sim- 
mons mine,  on  the  high  slate  mountain  above  Cornucopia,  and  across  Pine 
Creek  from  Granite  Mountain,  has  been  worked  more  or  less  for  four  years, 
having  been  the  first  location  in  the  district.  It  assays  high,  has  much  rock, 
and  is  a fine  claim. 

Thus  far  only  assessment  work  has  been  done,  excepting  as  to  a few  claims. 
Hardly  any  quartz  has  been  milled,  the  only  work  of  that  sort  being  done  in 
a small  arrastra  three  miles  or  so  above  Cornucopia,  and  even  the  little  done 
there  was  not  over  successful.  But  at  the  time  of  this  writing  two  mills  are 
under  construction,  one  by  the  Oregon  Mining  Company,  for  the  Whitman 
mine;  the  other  by  Messrs.  McKercher  & Tolman  of  Portland.  The  latter  firm 
have  leased  four  different  mining  claims,  the  Union  among  others,  and  are 
making  full  preparations  to  work  them.  Their  mill  will  be  driven  by  steam,  is 
of  five  stamps,  and  the  sulphuretted  matters,  common  in  all  the  veins  in  the 
district,  will  be  concentrated  in  two  Duncan  concentrators  and  shipped  else- 
where for  treatment.  The  scheme  promises  capitally.  The  Whitman  people, 
satisfied  with  the  showing  in  their  claims,  are  putting  up  a ten-stamp  mill, 
with  all  the  modern  accessories  and  improvements,  and  will  run  it  on  their 
own  rock.  In  addition,  there  is  the 

PINE  CREEK  METALLURGICAL  WORKS, 

A plant  established  at  Allentown  by  J.  M.  Breck,  of  Portland,  and  partners. 
Their  plant  consists  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  chlorinating  and  leaching  of 
Gold  and  Silver  ores.  They  have  a roasting  furnace  for  the  desulphurizing  of 
concentrations,  a two-stamp  mill  for  working  test  lots,  sundry  tanks  wherein 
the  roasted  ore  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  hyposulphite  solution, 
suitable  arrangements  for  melting  the  bullion,  and  an  assay  office.  The  design 
is  to  avoid  the  use  of  quicksilver  entirely,  using  instead  the  more  refined  and 
scientific  methods  of  Plattner-Kist  and  Hoffman.  Whether  these  methods  are 
adapted  to  the  locality  as  well  as  the  rough  and  ready  milling  processes  is  a 
question  that  Messrs.  Beck  & Co.  will  solve.  There  is  something  infinitely 
attractive  in  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  old,  wasteful,  and  unscientific  amal- 
gamation processes,  adopting  in  their  place  those  devices  which  the  progressive 
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chemistry  of  today  teaches.  Fully  ten  per  cent  more  Gold  can  be  saved  from 
roasted  sulphurets  by  the  chlorination  process  than  by  the  amalgamation,  both 
efficiently  conducted;  but  owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  some  of  them  beyond 
hope  of  change,  the  older  process  is  found  more  feasible  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  The  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  successfully 
run  an  establishment  is  rarely  acquired  in  the  mines,  where  empty  pretense 
and  “blow”  furnish  forth  the  stock-in-trade  of  a great  many  “practical  mill 
men,”  “practical  amalgamators,”  and  practical  men  of  all  sorts.  It  is  strange 
how  this  innocent  word  practical  is  abused;  it  is  used  to  cover  up  ignorance 
almost  invariably.  The  professedly  practical  man  who  scoffs  at  science,  as  if 
he  had  found  secrets  that  science  had  always  been  blind  to,  is  as  much  a hum- 
bug as  the  scientific  virtuoso  who  has  degenerated  into  a mere  “process  man,” 
and  possibly  worse;  and  there  are  more  of  this  sort.  Both  are  frauds,  and  the 
“practical”  fraud  is  an  ass  to  boot.  Depending  upon  such  practical  men  to 
run  their  machinery,  it  is  not  strange  that  only  the  simplest  and  plainest 
processes  are  found  available. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PINE  CREEK  MINES. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  the  Pine  Creek  ores; 
namely,  that  they  contain  Gold  and  Silver  along  with  iron  pyrites,  copper 
pyrites,  galena  and  a few  other  compounds,  that  they  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  by  the  free-milling  process,  which  would  take  up  only  free  Gold,  which 
is  fairly  abundant  in  the  surface  ores,  but  further  down  may  not  be  found  free 
at  all.  But  milling  by  stamps,  followed  by  concentration  of  the  base  com- 
pounds, will  prove  entirely  effectual,  saving  on  the  plates  whatever  of  free 
Gold  there  is,  and  by  separating  the  bases,  catching  up  all  that  is  in  a combined 
.condition.  The  percentage  of  sulphurets  (base  metals)  in  Pine  Creek  ore  is 
very  high,  more  than  twice  the  average  of  quartz  veins,  probably,  and  as  far 
as  assays  have  been  made  these  sulphurets  run  tolerably  rich  Concentrations 
from  Gold  quartz  mines,  comprising  the  above-mentioned  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  sulphurets  (the  latter  rather  scarce)  run  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton  on  an 
average,  with  a great  many  samples  higher  and  a few  lower.  The  great  mass 
assays  say  $150  on  the  average  per  ton.  Hence,  as  the  expense  of  extracting 
the  Gold  does  not  usually  exceed  $25  per  ton,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  its  assay 
value  may  be  reckoned  on,  it  is  seen  that  the  sulphurets  are  well  worth  con- 
centrating and  saving.  No  doubt  the  greatest  value  of  the  Pine  Creek  mines 
lies  in  the  concentrated  sulphurets,  and  at  great  depth.  They  may  prove  the 
sole  resource,  for  free  Gold  is  only  too  apt  to  give  out.  The  reason  why  free 
Gold  is  most  abundant  at  the  top  is  that  there  the  sulphurets  — usually  regarded 
as  the  matrix  of  the  Gold  — are  decomposed  into  oxidized  compounds  of  Iron, 
Lead,  and  Copper,  which  are  loose  and  friable,  and  get  washed  away,  exposing 
the  particles  of  Gold,  that  is,  setting  it  “free.”  The  miners  of  Pine  Creek  will 
have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  quite  a large  percentage  of  galena  is 
contained  in  their  ores.  This  substance  cannot  be  successfully  treated  by 
either  amalgamation,  chlorination  or  leaching  Smelting  alone  will  extract 
its  contained  Gold  and  Silver.  It  follows  therefore  that  those  concentrations 
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which  contain  a notable  quantity  of  galena  will  require  to  be  shipped  to  a 
smelting  works  for  treatment. 

Even  at  this  date,  when  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the  value  of  the 
quartz  should  have  been  conclusively  settled,  the  little  milling  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  McKercher  & Tolman  is  looked  upon  as  an  experimental  move.  The 
operations  of  their  mill  will  be  regarded  as  a crucial  test,  and  will  have  im- 
mense influence  on  the  future  of  the  camp.  It  is  likely,  if  the  mill-runs  prove 
unsuccessful,  that  property  will  be  depreciated,  and  many  men  will  leave  the 
mines,  preferring  to  take  chances  in  other  localities.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  The  success  or  failure  of  a single  small  mill,  working  for  the 
most  part  on  rock  from  three  or  four  ledges,  cannot  have  much  reference  to 
the  value  and  permanency  of  a great  and  promising  mineral  section  like  Pine 
Creek.  There  must  be  an  immense  variation  of  riches  among  so  many  ledges, 
and  nothing  short  of  several  seasons’  work  will  show  in  any  conclusive  way 
what  the  camp  as  a camp  is  worth.  The  success  of  a mill-run  depends  on 
numerous  contingencies  aside  from  the  value  of  the  ore.  Large  mills,  reduc- 
ing rock  more  cheaply  than  small  ones,  explain  how  partial  failures  are  some- 
times converted  into  successes  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plant.  Mills  run 
by  free  water-power  save  more  money  than  steam  mills.  Incapable  superin- 
tendents are  a fruitful  source  of  loss.  “Practical  amalgamators”  are  given 
much  to  letting  a good  deal  of  gold  get  away.  But  what  is  worse  than  any- 
thing else,  when  ore  is  worked,  it  is  frequently  proved  to  be  not  half  so  rich  as 
it  was  at  first  believed  or  maintained  to  be;  so  there  ensues  a great  dampening 
of  the  miner’s  spirits,  who  instead  of  laying  the  fault  to  his  own  stupidity, 
where  it  belongs,  continues  to  believe  that  the  amalgamator,  assisted  by  the 
superintendent,  stole  his  Gold,  and,  with  the  collusion  of  the  mill-owners,  hid 
it.  The  pleasures  of  running  a custom-mill  are  obvious,  but  not  excessive. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  Pine  Creek  mines  it  is  well  to  say 
that  from  present  appearances  they  mostly  belong  to  the  numerous  and  toler- 
ably reliable  class  of  low-grade  Gold  quartz  veins,  and  give  promise  of  pay. 
As  to  their  “permanency,”  they  neither  give  nor  withhold  promise  of  that. 
Permanency  of  vein  is  quite  a different  matter  from  permanency  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  contents  of  a vein.  The  former  may  be  judged  of;  the  latter  never. 
Consequently  the  old  phrase  of  “permanency”  so  much  bandied  about  by 
mine  “doctors”  is  indefinite,  if  not  meaningless.  When  and  where  a quartz 
vein  (being  simply  the  filling  of  an  accidental  crack  in  the  ground)  may  come 
to  an  end  no  man  knows,  and  none  save  a charlatan  will  pretend  to  know. 
This  business  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  rapidly  growing  art  of  mine  expert- 
ing,  which  took  its  rise  not  many  years  ago  in  humbug  and  pretense,  but  is 
proceeding  with  rapid  steps  to  the  dignity  of  truth  and  usefulness,  as  the 
fooleries  of  alchemy  preceded  the  noble  science  of  chemistry.  Mine  experting 
is  as  yet  largely  in  the  hands  of  humbugs  and  quacks,  and  among  their 
quackeries  “permanency”  has  a distinguished  place. 

Enough  was  said  in  the  remarks  upon  the  geology  of  the  section  to  show 
the  miners  that  the  quartz  ledges,  filling  the  fissures  caused  by  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  earth’s  crust,  most  likely  go  down  very  deep;  miles  may  measure 
their  probable  depth,  but  feet  hardly  can.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  specu- 
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lation,  and  not  to  be  proved  in  any  shape,  unless,  like  the  Comstock  lode,  they 
will  pay  for  great  underground  explorations.  Nothing  connected  with  the 
subject  of  mining  is  of  so  completely  uncertain  a cast  as  the  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  the  mineralized  deposits  within  a vein.  It  never  happens  that  all  of  a 
vein  is  worth  removing  and  milling;  but  rich  chutes  are  extracted  from  the 
vicinity  of  barren  ores,  and  which  will  predominate  no  man  can  know  until 
he  manfully  digs  to  find  out.  This  is  the  chief  among  the  “uncertainties  of 
mining,”  of  which  people  prate  so  much,  as  if  all  business,  save  perhaps  the 
agreeable  cent-per-cent  occupation,  were  not  equally  uncertain. 

SPARTA,  EAGLE,  AND  HOG  ’EM  DISTRICTS. 

Northeast  of  Baker  City,  and  on  the  stage  road  to  Pine  Creek,  is  Sparta, 
the  metropolis  of  Sparta  mining  district,  which  is  close  to  Snake  Kiver,  and 
right  on  the  border  between  Union  and  Baker  Counties.  It  is  a well-worn 
placer  district,  whose  ground  is  pretty  much  given  over  to  Chinese,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  do  fairly  well  in  removing  the  gravel  often  worked  before.  The 
production  of  the  Sparta  placers  in  1882  — a specimen  year — was  estimated  by 
Rufus  Perkins,  Esq.,  store-keeper  at  Sparta,  at  $35,000. 

In  Hog  ’Em  and  Eagle  districts  are  a number  of  valuable  claims,  among 
them  Messrs.  Clow  & Co.’s  Gold  quartz  mine,  bonded  lately  for  $50,000  to  a 
Salt  Lake  corporation.  This  mine  has  paid  well  for  several  years,  and  gives 
good  promise  for  doing  still  better.  A longer  description  of  this  excellent 
property  would  be  in  order,  but  will  have  to  be  omitted.  The  principal  claims 
are  the  War  Eagle,  North  Star,  Summit,  etc.  There  is  a ten-stamp  custom 
mill  at  Hog  ’Em,  running  on  rock  from  all  these  claims,  and  there  is  likewise 
a mill  at  Sparta.  A Salmon  pulverizer  is  set  up  at  the  Crandall  ledge,  owned 
now  by  Mr.  R.  Perkins.  A free  Gold  vein,  fifteen  inches  wide,  on  Eagle  Creek, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Sparta,  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Connell  and  Nolan 
a short  time  ago.  The  vein  is  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  very  rich.  An  arras- 
tra  is  being  built  on  the  property. 

Last  July,  twelve  miles  east  of  Baker  City,  at  the  head  of  an  old  gulch, 
placered  out,  the 

WHITE  SWAN  MINE 

Was  struck,  and  if  it  were  in  Colorado  it  would  boom.  On  November  1,  1891, 
the  owners  erected  near  the  mine  a little  Whitley-dig  two  steam-stamp  mill 
that  has  been  broken  down  about  three  days  in  the  week,  and  yet  from  an 
incline  shaft  forty-two  feet  deep  the  owners  hoisted  enough  ore  to  yield  them 
$55,000.  The  ore  is  perfectly  free,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
nuggets  in  the  batting  that  weigh  from  $2.50  to  $20.  The  mine  is  in  quartzite; 
the  vein  is  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  has  an  east  and  west  strike,  and  is  now 
developed  by  a shaft  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  It  is  a most 
promising  property.  Twelve  miles  west  of  Baker  City,  in  Pine  Creek, 

THE  BAISLEY-ELKHORN 

Has  been  developed  by  several  thousand  feet  of  workings,  and  has  yielded  a 
goodly  number  of  gold  bricks.  The  mill  equipment  consists  of  two  Hunting- 
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tons  and  two  Frue  concentrators.  Two  new  Bryan  mills  are  being  added  to 
the  mill  plant  this  spring.  The  formation  is  granite,  and  the  deeper  workings 
develop  baser  quality  of  ore.  There  are  sixty  men  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
Baisley-Elkhorn,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Nelson,  the  manager,  is  pushing  things  with 
great  vigor.  The  work  of  building  the  sixty-ton  mill  is  progressing  rapidly. 

THE  ROBBINS-ELKHORN, 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  has  some  three  thousand  feet  of  development.  It 
shows  a big  vein  of  base  ore,  which  is  treated  in  a Bryan  mill  and  in  Frues, 
and  some  free  Gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mill.  The  concentrates  from  both 
the  Robbins  and  the  Baisley  are  shipped  to  the  Tacoma  sm'elter.  Both  prop- 
erties are  incorporated  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  EUREKA  AND  EXCELSIOR, 

On  Cracker  Creek,  in  this  county,  the  property  of  a St.  Louis  company,  has 
done  nothing  the  past  year.  The  property  is  a very  large  one,  and  is  fairly 
well  opened,  showing  immense  ore  breasts,  and  it  is  equipped  with  as  fine  a 
20-stamp  mill  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  but  the  ores  are  refractory,  and  the 
company  is  said  to  be  seeking  the  proper  methods  for  their  treatment.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  property  will  be  vigorously  operated  this  season. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  property,  in  fact  on  the  same  vein  is 
located 

THE  COLUMBIA, 

The  property  of  Henry  Cable.  It  has  been  opened  by  a series  of  tunnels  driven 
on  the  vein,  the  lower  one  putting  between  300  and  400  feet  of  backs  in  sight. 
Some  of  the  ore  is  exceedingly  rich  in  free  Gold,  while  it  all  carries  about  $10 
free  and  $35  sulphurets,  which  latter  are  perfectly  treated  by  the  chlorination 
process.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a sawmill,  and  the  preliminary  work  is 
done  for  a five-ton  daily  capacity  chlorination  plant. 

The  above  are  the  principal  mines  tributary  to  Baker  City,  although  there 
are  many  others  lately  discovered  that  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  our  infor- 
mation concerning  them  is  meager,  and  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  cor- 
rect, so  we  will  not  here  describe  them. 

Baiter  ©iipy, 

The  county  seat  of  Baker  County,  very  appropriately  styled  the  “Denver  of 
Oregon,”  is  the  gateway  to  the  great  inland  empire,  and  through  it  the  emi- 
grant passes  on  entering  Oregon,  and  it  is  at  that  point  that  he  gets  his  first 
impression  of  the  State’s  unlimited  and  magnificent  resources  and  superior 
advantages. 

This  prosperous  city  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Sumpter  Valley  Railroad.  It  is  356  miles  from  Portland  and  1,053  from 
Denver,  and  has  a population  of  3,500.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Powder 
River  Valley,  and  is  the  natural  distributing  point  for  a region  of  over  5, COO 
square  miles,  whose  hills  are  alive  with  Gold  and  Silver  mines,  mountains 
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c >vered  with  illimitable  forests  of  Pine,  Fir,  and  Tamarack,  and  valleys  the 
most  productive  in  the  Northwest,  while  stock  and  agricultural  pursuits  are 
carried  on  most  successfully.  Backed  by  all  these  grand  resources,  there  is 
little  wonder  that  its  citizens  are  confident  in  their  belief  that  Baker  City’s 
possibilities  are  great. 

The  first  impression  of  a visitor  is  that  the  place  presents  a neat  and  sub- 
stantial appearance.  Its  beautiful  business  bricks  and  fine  residences  are 
synonyms  of  prosperity,  while  the  absence  of  a far-off  look  on  the  countenance 
of  the  business  man,  which  is  so  plainly  depicted  in  other  less  favored  towns, 
is  indeed  inviting.  This  is  an  age  of  progression  and  the  proper  spirit  seems  to 
pervade  the  live  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Baker,  who  are  always  found 
with  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

The  city  has  as  fine  water-works  system  and  water  supply  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  supplied  by  artesian  w7ells,  which  produce  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  the  finest  quality,  running  55,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  boring  of  these  wells  has  solved  a difficult  problem,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  demonstrated  that  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the 
Powder  Biver  Valley,  as  experiments  have  proven,  and  will  have  the  effect  of 
converting  the  sagebrush  tracts  into  waving  fields  of  grain  and  grasses. 

Baker  City  has  a well-regulated  fire  department,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
volunteer  fire  departments  in  the  State.  Its  $30,000  public  school  building 
would  be  a credit  to  a town  many  times  its  size.  It  is  a well-graded  institu- 
tion and  upwards  of  500  pupils  are  in  daily  attendance.  This  city  claims  the 
distinction  of  having  the  only  street-car  line  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  electric  light  and  presents  a metropolitan  appearance. 

F^UN'FING'fON. 

The  terminus  of  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  is  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Burnt  Rivers,  404  miles  east  from  Portland.  It 
is,  as  the  slipping  point  for  the  ranchers  and  stock  men  of  Malheur  County 
and  the  southern  part  of  Baker,  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  shipped 
from  here  great  numbers  of  Horses,  and  some  of  the  fattest  Cattle  from  Eastern 
Oregon,  to  whom  were  never  fed  a pound  of  hay. 

I7AINES. 

Is  a flourishing  place  situated  twelve  miles  west  of  Baker  City  on  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  is  growing  rapidly,  a large  and  rich  section  being  tributary  to  it. 

There  are  many  other  small  villages  and  supply  stations  in  the  county,  but 
scarcely  deserving  mention. 

OJALiLiOWA  ©OlfNWY. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Wallowa  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Oregon, 
and  in  a strict  sense  is  one  of  the  “undeveloped  portions”  of  the  State.  The 
settlement  of  the  Wallowa  valleys  began  virtually  after  the  Indian  war  of 
1877-78,  the  pioneers  of  the  country  having  been  driven  out  by  the  threats  of 
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Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  during  those  years.  Since  1880  the  progress  of  the 
country  has  been  steady,  and  in  1887  a new  county  was  formed,  embracing 
within  its  boundaries  all  the  territory  from  the  Grand  Ronde  River  east  to 
Snake  River,  and  from  the  summit  of  Eagle  Creek  or  Wallowa  Mountains 
north  to  the  Washington  line.  These  boundaries  make  the  county  diamond- 
shaped, with  an  extreme  width  of  about  sixty-five  miles  and  an  estimated 
extreme  length  of  seventy  miles.  The  principal  valleys  of  the  county  are 
along  the  Wallowa  River  for  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  are  known 
as  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Wallowa  Valleys,  respectively.  In  these 
valleys  are  at  present  the  chief  settlements.  To  the  south  and  southwest  of 
the  valleys  lie  the  Wallowa  Mountains.  On  their  north  are  situated  a hilly 
and  broken  country,  interspersed  with  numerous  streams  and  smaller  valleys. 
The  foothills  near  the  mountains  and  north  of  the  hills  mentioned  are  vast 
forests  of  Pine  and  Tamarack  timber.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
embraces  the  Sheep  Creek,  Chesnimunus,  Pine  Creek,  and  the  Imnaha  coun- 
tries. In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  located  Lost  Prairie,  Paradise 
Prairie,  and  a fertile  section  of  land  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Flora. 
The  county  embraces  every  variety  of  country,— lofty  mountains,  rolling  hills, 
deep  canons,  treeless  areas,  extensive  forests,  and  lovely  valleys.  Naturally 
follows  every  variety  of  climate  and  the  possible  variety  of  productions. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Wallowa  County  is  peculiar,  and  when  the  latitude  of  the 
country  and  its  altitude  are  considered,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a little  out  of 
the  usual  line.  The  elevation  of  the  Upper  Wallowa  Valley  above  the  sea  is 
estimated  at  about  4,500  feet,  yet  the  climate  is  mild  as  compared  with  the 
Northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  winter  of  1885-86  was  very 
mild  in  this  valley.  Snow  remained  upon  the  ground  for  about  four  weeks, 
the  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  ten  inches.  After  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  there  was  very  little  snow,  and  the  thermometer  registered  below 
zero  but  three  or  four  days  during  the  winter.  The  winter  of  1886-87  was  more 
severe,  and  was  termed  unusually  hard  by  the  old  residents.  There  was  very 
little  snow  until  the  last  of  December,  but  on  Christmas  Day  about  twelve 
inches  fell,  and  for  over  two  months  the  ground  was  never  entirely  bare.  The 
lowest  register  of  the  thermometer  during  the  winter  was  six  degrees  below 
zero,  and  a greater  portion  of  the  time  the  lowest  marked  was  ten  degrees 
above  zero.  The  winter  of  1887-88  continued  about  four  weeks,  the  maximum 
depth  of  snow  being  about  ten  inches.  There  were  eight  days,  however,  when 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  some- 
thing never  before  known  in  the  country  The  winter  of  1888-89  was  unusually 
mild,  there  being  only  about  four  inches  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  only 
reached  zero  twice.  The  winter  of  1889-90  was  one  of  great  length,  although 
there  were  but  a few  days  when  the  thermometer  went  below  zero.  For  about 
three  months  the  snow  remained  with  us,  the  greatest  depth  in  the  upper  val- 
ley being  twelve  inches.  During  the  winter  of  1690-91  the  lowest  temperature 
was  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and  not  to  exceed  five  days  when  the  mercury 
registered  zero.  Snow  remained  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  from  eight  to 
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twelve  inches  for  about  two  months  on  the  uplands.  Such  have  been  our 
observations  for  five  winters,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  severe  cold 
weather  in  18S7-88  and  in  1890,  they  were  probably  “average  seasons.”  It  may 
be  said  in  addition  that  after  a short  residence  here  one  feels  the  cold  much 
less  than  he  would  the  same  temperature  in  other  cold  climates.  The  spring 
weather  generally  is  as  pleasant  as  could  be  expected  in  this  latitude.  Instead 
of  the  spring  rains,  we  have  to  a great  extent  what  are  called  “ shifts  of  snow,” 
that  usually  remain  upon  the  ground  only  a few  hours.  These  are  somewhat 
disagreeable,  but  they  serve  the  purpose  of  furnishing  moisture  to  the  growing- 
vegetation  and  crops.  The  summers,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  models 
of  perfection.  Extreme  and  sultry  heat  is  unknown.  The  warmest  day  in 
summer  one  may  sit  in  the  shade  in  usual  clothing  and  feel  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  discomfort.  The  summer  weather  frequently  extends  far  into 
autumn,  and  in  the  writer’s  experience  September  and  October  have  been 
as  pleasant  as  could  be  wished  for. 

WATER  POWERS. 

Within  the  limits  of  Wallowa  County  are  some  of  the  finest  water  powers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  These  are  mainly  furnished  by  the  Wallowa  River, 
which  is  an  unusually  rapid  stream.  The  fall  each  mile  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  no  unusual  thing  to  secure  a twenty  or 
thirty  feet  fall  by  fluming  or  ditching  four  hundred  yards.  These  water  powers 
are  not  used  to  any  extent  as  yet,  although  the  possibilities  of  the  country  in 
grain  raising,  its  timber,  minerals,  etc.,  will  some  day  make  them  valuable. 
Development  of  our  resources  will  necessitate  manufactures,  and  these  will 
utilize  our  water  powers  more  fully.  It  will  well  re-pay  those  seeking  invest- 
ment to  look  at  this  feature  of  our  county,  with  a proper  regard  to  the  future 
possibilities. 

THE  LOWER  VALLEY. 

The  Lower  Valley  proper  is  perhaps  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the 
county,  exclusive  of  towns,  and  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  her  sisters  in 
regard  to  climate  and  the  distribution  of  wood  and  water.  Being  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  other  portions  of  the  county,  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  higher,  and  owing  to  the  warmness  of  this  valley  and  the 
dense  forests  surrounding  it  the  rainfall  is  much  greater.  The  irrigation  of 
much  of  the  land  is  easily  possible,  but  the  farmers  have  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Several  ditches  are  now  being  constructed  to  appropriate  the 
waters  of  the  Wallowa  River  and  tributaries.  The  crop  yield  of  the  past  year 
was  excellent.  Hay  of  all  kinds  was  likewise  a plentiful  crop.  For  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  vegetables  produced  this  section  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  we  know  of.  The  one  who  is  “too  proud  to  beg,  too  honest  to  steal,”  if 
not  too  lazy  to  work,  need  not  starve  in  Lower  Valley. 

A little  more  than  two  years  ago  a town  site  was  laid  out  in  the  Lower 
Valley  by  the  Island  City  Mercantile  & Milling  Company,  and  already  a large 
trade  has  been  built  up  at  that  point.  The  company  has  erected  a large  two- 
story  store  building,  and  carry  a complete  stock  of  general  merchandise,  farm 
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implements,  etc.  Other  lines  of  business  are  also  represented,  and  the  place 
will  eventually  develop  into  quite  a village. 

The  land  along  the  river  is  all  claimed,  and  numerous  settlers  have  well- 
improved  farms.  The  hills  also  have  furnished  many  homes  to  deserving 
settlers,  but  there  yet  remains  coiisiderable  government  land  open  to  settlement. 
North  of  the  open  country  is  a tract  densely  wooded  in  some  places  with  a 
tine  quality  of  Pine,  Tamarack,  and  other  timber.  This  region  is  certainly 
very  valuable  for  its  timber,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  a few  years  and  the 
advent  of  a railroad  — one  as  sure  to  come  as  the  other — when  this  large  terri- 
tory, forty  miles  wide  and  about  seventy  miles  long,  will  contribute  materially 
to  our  wealth.  Large  glades  or  meadows  are  numerous  in  this  section,  from 
which  quantities  of  good  hay  may  be  cut.  Several  ranches  have  been  taken, 
but  there  is  room  for  hundreds  more.  Water  in  plenty  may  be  had  from 
springs  or  wells.  Game,  Deer,  Bear,  and  JElk  may  be  found  in  abundance. 
In  short,  we  believe  this  region  will  for  many  years  to  come  be  a desirable 
place  for  home  seekers. 

THE  MIDDLE  VALLEY. 

The  Middle  Valley  is  located  in  the  western  central  part  of  the  county, 
and  is  roughly  estimated  at  nine  miles  long  by  seven  miles  broad.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Lake  Fork  and  South  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River,  which  form  an 
abundant  and  never-failing  source  of  supply  for  manufacturing  and  irrigating 
purposes;  and  this  fact  alone  will  insure  its  future  prosperity,  for  it  makes  the 
so  called  “extensive  farming”  possible,  and  makes  assurance  doubly  sure, 
which  means  no  failure  of  crops  in  the  future.  This  valley,  being  shut  in  by 
high  mountains  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  high  plateau  lands  on  the  north 
and  east,  is  a prime  favorite  locality  for  residence  and  permanent  homes,  on 
account  of  being  sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds  from  all  quarters  of  the  com- 
pass. The  location  never  fails  to  impress  very  favorably  such  eminent  men  as 
chance  or  business  may  call  this  way.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  this  diocese,  in  18S5,  when  he  spent  some  days  in  this  valley:  “ It  is 
a rare  picture  of  rural  prosperity  and  development.” 

The  present  condition  of  the  Middle  Valley  is  indeed  an  enviable  one.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  its  soil  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  produced  wheat  for  over  two  thousand  years.  Its 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Its  farm  products,  including  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, are  so  varied  that  few  luxuries  have  to  be  imported.  Its  farm  lands  are 
productive  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  but  much  has  been  done  toward 
directing  the  abundant  water  supply  over  the  lands,  and  so  profitable  has  it 
proved  that  many  more  water-ways  will  by  another  season  insure  a bountiful 
harvest. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  valley  are  immense  deposits  of  granite- 
marble,  of  unlimited  quantity  and  colors,  and  a ledge  of  fine  limestone  traced 
for  more  than  ten  miles  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River.  There  is, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  stream,  a large  deposit,  partially  developed,  of  a 
rare  metal  known  as  molybdenum  or  molybdenite,  and  many  well  defined 
ledges  or  fissure  veins  of  Silver  and  Gold.  Copper  exists  in  various  combina- 
tions, including  one  small  fissure  vein  that  is  practically  pure  copper,  being 
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ninety-five  per  cent,  and  very  malleable.  Lime  has  been  burnt  by  two  differ- 
ent companies,  and  is  pronounced  as  good  as  the  best.  Prospecting  for  the 
precious  metals  progresses  slowly,  considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harnett  and 
other  experts  who  have  visited  this  section  expressed  themselves  as  delighted 
with  the  mineral  formations  and  the  general  lay  of  the  land.  They  all  agreed 
that  the  future  would  see  a large  and  prosperous  mining  camp  near  here. 

The  future  of  this  valley  is  no  doubt  destined  to  be  a very  bright  one,  inas- 
much as  the  natural  advantages  are  so  varied  and  the  resources  so  easily  devel- 
oped. Lostine,  the  only  town  of  the  valley,  was  established  in  1878,  and  some 
business  is  still  done  there. 

THE  UPPER  VALLEY. 

A range  of  hills  separates  the  Middle  and  Upper  Wallowa  Valleys.  Look- 
ing down  from  these  hills  upon  the  Upper  Valley,  there  appears  to  the  eye  a 
magnificent  level  tract  of  land  fully  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  with 
timber  in  abundance,  and  streams  of  water  winding  their  way  here  and  there 
until  lost  in  common  wfith  the  Wallowa  River.  Let  us  glance  at  the  different 
sections  of  the  Upper  Valley  as  seen  from  the  elevation  of  these  hills.  Nestled 
at  their  foot  is  the  town  of  Enterprise,  and  just  across  the  river,  located  on  the 
beautiful  foothill  slope,  is  a cluster  of  buildings  that  marks  the  former  village 
of  Alder,  at  one  time  the  only  trading  place  in  the  Upper  Valley.  On  beyond 
is  the  beautiful  stretch  of  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Wallowa  River, 
and  the  level  lands  on  the  north  of  the  river  reaching  to  the  hills.  Situated  in 
a cove  appears  the  village  of  Joseph,  while  beyond,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  valley,  are  seen  the  regions  of  Prairie  and  Sheep  Creeks,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  sections  of  the  entire  county. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Upper  Wallowa,  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  three 
valleys  that  formerly  were  considered  all  that  was  worth  having  in  this  county. 
But  time  works  wonders,  and  the  reader  will  note  that  settlements  are  reach- 
ing out  among  the  hills  to  the  north  for  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  miles 
from  the  valleys  proper.  It  may  also  be  understood  that  the  hill  lands  will 
ere  long  be  considered  as  good  as  any  for  agricultural  purposes. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wallowa  County  embraces  mountains,  valleys,  and  hill  lands,  with  the 
smaller  valleys  or  cafions  common  to  every  hilly  country.  The  hill  lands  con- 
stitute the  larger  portion  of  the  county,  and  an  immigrant  from  some  of  the 
level  lands  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  might  not  be  favorably  impressed 
with  the  country  on  first  acquaintance.  But  time  will  remove  all  prejudices 
against  this  hilly  portion  of  our  county,  and  result  in  every  acre  of  it  being 
used  for  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes. 

* 

THE  SOIL. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  Upper  Valley 'there  is  little  except  what  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  Along  the  mountain  slope  on  the  south  of  the  valley  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  rich.  On  Prairie  Creek  we  find  the  richest  of  bottom  land, 
while  the  soil  in  the  center  of  the  valley  contains  more  or  less  gravel,  but  good 
crops  can  be  raised  there  notwithstanding.  The  soil  of  the  hill  lands  is  very 
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similar  to  that  of  the  hills  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Southeastern  Washington 
west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  except  that  it  is  darker,  while  the  bottom  lands 
between  the  hills  are  very  rich. 

GROWING  OF  CEREALS. 

Prior  to  the  year  1883  it  was  believed  that  not  even  cereals  could  be  raised 
in  this  country.  The  reasons  given  were  that  it  was  too  frosty  and  the  seasons 
too  short.  But  in  the  spring  of  that  year  several  farmers  sowed  grain  as  an 
experiment,  having  been  encouraged  with  the  promise  of  a mill  during  the 
season.  The  experiment  was  a success,  and  in  round  numbers  10,000  bushels 
of  good  milling  Wheat  were  harvested  that  year.  Since  then  the  amount  pro- 
duced has  increased  year  by  year.  Farming  here,  except  in  a few  instances, 
is  not  reduced  to  a science  yet,  but  an  average  of  less  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bushels  of  Wheat  to  the  acre  is  considered  low.  Any  of  the  good  lands, 
fanned  in  the  proper  manner,  will  produce  the  above  stated  average  of  Wheat, 
at  least  forty  bushels  of  Oats  or  Barley,  and  other  things  in  like  proportion, 
and  there  is  rarely  even  a partial  failure  of  crops.  The  fact  that  this  is  a good 
country  for  cereals  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  consequent  market  furnished,  the  exports  of 
grain  would  surpass  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTIONS. 

If  Wallowa  County  has  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  in  other 
things,  it  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  fruit  growing  possi- 
bilities. But  all  new  countries  have  the  same  experience,  and  experiments 
have  to  be  made  to  demonstrate  what  may  be  done.  As  a result  of  these 
experiments  we  find  that  orchards  are  now  being  planted  all  over  the  county, 
and  in  a few  years  we  shall  not  have  to  depend  upon  other  localities  for  our 
fruit.  In  the  Upper  Valley  there  are  already  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  produced  is  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen.  For 
Peaches,  Melons,  the  tender  vegetables,  etc.,  we  may  have  to  depend  upon  the 
Imnaha  Valley,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  of  the  hardy  fruits  can  be  produced  in  any  quantity  in  all  portions  of 
the  county.  The  smaller  fruits  and  berries  grow  in  profusion,  of  excellent 
flavor  and  quality,  and  in  the  production  of  garden  strawberries  we  can  suc- 
cessfully challenge  any  country. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  common  vegetables,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Parsnips.,  etc.,  also  the  early 
garden  varieties,  are  produced  without  difficulty.  Some  of  the  tender  vege- 
tables are  not  raised  yet  in  the  Upper  Valley  on  account  of  frosts,  but  as  the 
country  is  settled  and  cultivated  the  tendency  to  frost  grows  less  and  less,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  a few  years  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  produce 
everything  usual  to  temperate  latitudes.  Tobacco-raising  has  been  tried  as  an 
experiment,  with  good  results. 
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STOCK  RAISING. 

Wallowa  County  has  been,  and  still  remains  to  a great  extent,  practically 
a stock-growing  country.  The  hills  furnish  a range  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
the  Buncligrass  provides  feed  for  any  number,  save  in  unfavorable  seasons. 
Cattle  and  Horses  do  exceedingly  well  here,  and  although  it  is  not  so  good  for 
Sheep,  there  are  several  bands  in  the  county.  As  a rule,  the  range  can  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  feed  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  frequently  stock 
winters  on  the  range  without  any  great  losses.  But  the  careful  stockmen 
figure  on  feeding  from  one  to  two  months  during  the  winter.  Prices  of  stock 
vary  according  to  the  demand,  but  fair  prices  can  always  be  depended  upon. 
It  will  be  years  before  the  stock  ranges  of  Wallowa  County  are  exhausted,  and 
the  hills  will  always  furnish  good  pasturage,  no  matter  how  well  settled  the 
country  may  become. 

CONCERNING  HEALTH. 

Wallowa  County  is  generally  considered  as  a healthful  place.  It  is  not 
advertised,  however,  as  a health  restorer  for  the  afflicted,  but  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  will  average  as 
low  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

TIMBER  AND  LUMBER. 

The  people  of  the  Upper  Valley  depend  upon  the  mountain  slopes  for  their 
supply  of  timber.  The  supply  of  Pine,  Fir,  and  Tamarack  timber  is  sufficient 
for  all  probable  demands,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  several 
sawmills  located  along  the  foothills  of  the  valley.  The  price  of  lumber  varies 
from  $8  per  M.  for  common  to  $20  per  M.  for  the  best  grade.  Shingles  sell  for 
$2.60  per  M.,  and  good  firewood  for  $3  per  cord.  The  country  has  much  to 
expect  from  its  excellent  timber,  and  the  exports  of  lumber,  wood,  etc.  will  be 
large  whenever  occasion  demands  it. 

OTHER  SECTIONS. 

In  the  hills  of  the  county  are  a large  number  of  sections  that  are  a happy 
combination  for  the  agriculturist  and  stockman,  comprising  lands  that  produce 
abundant  crops  of  hay  and  grain,  and  having  adjacent  to  them  large  tracts  of 
grazing  lands.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Whisky  and  Parsnip  Creeks,  Trout 
Creek,  Swamp  Creek,  Crow  Creek,  the  thousands  of  acres  lying  adjacent  to 
the  three  Sheep  Creeks,  the  Chesnimunus  country,  Pine  Creek,  and  a large  area 
of  country  known  as  the  Butte  country.  These  sections  are  from  five  to  thirty 
miles  from  Enterprise  and  Joseph,  the  towns  at  which  the  people  trade.  The 
settlements  are  considerably  scattered,  and  a great  deal  of  good  land  yet  remains 
unclaimed. 

THE  PRAIRIE  CREEK  COUNTRY. 

The  Prairie  Creek  country  comprises  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Upper 
Wallowa  Valley.  It  is  between  three  and  four  miles  wide,  and  is  about  eight 
miles  long.  On  the  south  are  the  timbered  slopes  of  the  beautiful  Wallowa 
Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  scenery,  as  one  looks  in  that  direction,  is 
surprisingly  grand.  The  timber  of  the  mountain  slopes  embraces  the  varieties 
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of  Pine,  Fir,  and  Tamarack,  from  which  the  settlers  get  their  supply  of  fuel 
and  fencing,  and  the  mills  their  logs  for  manufacturing  lumber.  The  land 
slopes  to  the  north,  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  very  productive.  All  the  small 
grains,  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables,  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  hardy  fruits  do 
well  here.  The  country  is  watered  by  Prairie  Creek  and  a ditch  taken  from 
the  west  branch  of  Little  Sheep  Creek.  These  streams  flow  in  a northerly 
direction,  at  a distance  of  about  one  mile  apart,  through  the  entire  length  Oj 
the  country,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  best  watered  sections  of  the  county. 
Farming  is  carried  on  extensively  by  the  settlers,  and  the  crops  are  as  sure  as 
the  seasons. 

THE  IMNAHA  VALLEY. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  Wallowa  County  is  located  a narrow  canon  01 
valley,  called  Imnaha  from  the  name  of  its  river.  This  valley  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Upper  Wallowa  Valley,  and  on  account  of  its  lower  alti- 
tude and  warm  climate  has  become  noted  for  its  production  of  semi-tropical 
fruits,  melons,  tender  vegetables,  etc.  It  is  settled  here  and  there  for  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  and  is  also  a favored  place  for  the  herds  of  the  stockmen. 

IMNAHA  PARK.  . 

What  is  known  as  the  Imnaha  Park  is  a beautiful  little  valley  about  one 
half  mile  wide  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  It  is  fully  two  thousand  feet  below 
the  high  lands  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  hence  the  settlers  have  no 
difficulty  in  producing  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  T.  F.  Rich 
first  settled  here  in  1884.  The  Park  is  now  pretty  well  settled,  and  little  good 
land  remains  vacant.  The  winters  are  generally  mild. 

UPPER  IMNAHA. 

The  Upper  Imnaha  is  divided  from  the  Park  by  a narrowing  of  the  canon, 
so  that  anyone  passing  from  one  to  the  other  is  compelled  to  pass  over  a low 
spur  of  the  mountain.  This  portion  of  the  Imnaha  was  first  settled  by  the 
Schluer  brothers  in  1884,  and  several  claims  have  been  located  there  since.  The 
settlers  engage  successfully  in  gardening  and  fruit-raising,  and  some  have 
stock.  There  is  only  now  and  then  a small  strip  of  land  that  is  suitable  for 
cultivation,  but  there  is  a vast  amount  of  fine  grazing  land. 

LOWER  IMNAHA. 

This  section  has  been  very  appropriately  termed  the  “Italy  of  Wallowa,” 
because  of  its  mild  climate  and  productions.  The  Lower  Imnaha  was  first 
settled  by  John  Johnson,  in  1878.  Since  that  time  a number  of  others  have 
made  locations  along  the  narrow  valley;  good  roads  have  been  opened,  a school 
district  has  been  established,  and  several  well-improved  farms  surprise  visitors 
to  the  Imnaha.  The  following  in  regard  to  this  country  was  published  in  the 
Chieftain  last  year: 

“ Shortly  after  leaving  the  buttes  the  traveler  begins  descending  one  of  the 
longest  hills  in  the  State,  for  it  is  ten  miles,  and  all  down  grade  to  the  Imnaha 
River.  Some  three  miles  before  reaching  the  valley  proper,  we  begin  to  see 
signs  of  civilization.  The  soil  is  formed  in  ‘benches’  along  where  the  valley 
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widens,  and  with  the  abundant  facilities  for  irrigation  on  every  hand  the 
Imnaha  Valley  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  any  amount  of  the 
tender  vegetables,  melons,  fruits,  etc.,  required  by  Wallowa  County,  and  which 
cannot  be  raised  in  the  higher  altitudes.” 

The  principal  products  of  the  Imnaha  country  are  Peaches,  Pears,  Apri- 
cots, Grapes,  Apples,  berries  of  all  kinds,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  all  the  tender 
vegetables.  The  settlers  of  that  section  find  a market  for  their  products  in  the 
towns  of  the  Upper  Valley,  and  in  ordinary  years  they  supply  the  demand. 

NORTHERN  WALLOWA  COUNTY. 

The  road  to  this  portion  of  the  county  for  the  first  ten  miles  leads  through 
the  well-known  Trout  Creek  settlement,  where  much  of  the  hill  and  valley 
lands  are  cultivated  with  satisfactory  results.  About  ten  miles  north  of 
Enterprise  the  traveler  enters  the  timber,  and  from  there  on  the  “big  woods,” 
as  the  country  is  termed  by  many,  are  a feature  of  what  is  to  be  one  of  the 
future  wealth-producing  sections  of  the  county.  Located  on  Mud  Flat,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  valley,  are  several  good  claims,  and  in  a body  of  fine 
timber  is  a sawmill.  From  there  to  Red  Fir  Springs,  a distance  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  there  are  no  settlements,  the  road  leading  along  a ridge  over  a 
natural  grade,  with  timber  on  all  sides.  Near  Red  Fir  Springs  two  claims  are 
taken,  we  understand,  but  from  there  on  to  the  Flora  settlement,  a distance  of 
probably  ten  miles,  we  noticed  no  signs  of  civilization.  Through  all  this  tim- 
bered country,  however,  we  observed  occasional  tracts  of  land  that  will  one 
day  be  taken  and  made  into  good  homes.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  what 
has  been  done  in  less  favored  places. 

FLORA 

is  a new  country,  settled  mostly  within  the  past  two  years,  and  may  be  said 
to  contaih  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles.  The  land  is  well 
timbered,  and  the  settlers  thus  far  have  had  no  trouble  in  securing  an  abun- 
dance of  water.  The  land  is  cleared  of  timber  in  most  places,  and  on  some  of 
the  farms  we  noticed  grain  creditable  to  any  country  growing  among  the 
Pine  trees.  The  occasional  natural  meadows  in  this  country  produce  wild  hay 
in  abundance.  In  several  places  we  noticed  where  the  settlers  had  cut  the 
wild  grass  from  their  lands  for  hay.  This  fact  indicates  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  The  surface  of  the  country  about  Flora  is  nearly  level,  and  on  many 
of  the  claims  settlers  will  have  no  great  trouble  to  clear  out  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  good  agricultural  land.  The  vacant  lands  sur- 
rounding furnish  excellent  pasturage  for  stock.  Neither  are  the  people  of  this 
settlement  lacking  in  progressive  spirit.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  might  men- 
tion that  last  spring  a school  district  was  organized,  and  already  a neat  and 
commodious  school  house  is  about  ready  for  occupancy. 

PARADISE  PRAIRIE. 

What  is  known  as  Paradise  Valley  or  Prairie  begins  about  six  miles  from 
the  Flora  settlement,  although  there  are  smaller  prairies  and  ridges  between 
the  two  places  which  are  settled.  The  country  is  divided  by  cafions,  some  of 
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them  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  and  others  so  deep  as  to 
form  permanent  barriers  between  the  settlements.  As  an  instance  of  this  the 
distance  on  a direct  line  between  Paradise  and  Lost  Prairie  is  not  more  than 
five  or  six  miles,  but  the  road  leading  from  one  place  to  the  other  is  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  miles  in  length.  In  Paradise  Precinct,  we  are  informed,  there 
are  about  sixty  settlers,  and  the  improvements  being  made  that  came  undei 
our  notice  indicate  that  the  people  are  there  to  remain.  The  land  between  the 
canons  is  quite  level,  and  the  numerous  small  prairies  contain  productive  land 
easily  cultivated.  All  the  grain  fields  that  came  under  our  notice  indicate  an 
immense  harvest  this  year,  and  we  also  observed  many  fine  vegetable  gardens. 
Sevex-al  settlers  are  also  planting  orchards,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
fruit-raising  should  not  be  successful  here. 

LOST  PRAIRIE. 

This  prairie  is  reached  by  descending  quite  a hill,  and  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  sections  described.  The  prairie  is  located  on  rolling  bench  land 
far  above  the  Grand  Ronde  River,  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  fruit-raising.  Besides  the  agricultural  lauds  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  surrounding  the  prairie  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  that  will  always  be  natural  grazing  land.  Springs  of  good  water  abound 
in  the  settlement.  Seven  years  ago  there  were  only  two  persons  in  the  section 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Now  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred 
voters.  Four  school  districts  are  organized  with  a census  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pupils,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  present  popula- 
tion at  nearly  four  hundred  persons. 

Cnterp^ise. 

Enterprise  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Upper  Valley,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Wallowa  River.  The  location  of  the  town  is  on  a flat 
about  one  and  one  half  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  the  original  town  site 
being  on  the  land  of  R.  F.  Stubblefield  and  John  Zurcher.  The  first  building 
was  erected  in  Enterprise  early  in  1887,  and  the  town  grew  rapidly  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year  and  1888.  Enterprise  was  incorporated  as  a city,  and 
is  now  under  a well  managed  government.  All  lines  of  business  are  repre- 
sented by  well-stocked  establishments  and  energetic  tradesmen. 

At  the  regular  election  in  June,  1888,  Enterprise  was  chosen  as  the  perma- 
nent county  seat  of  Wallowa  County;  but  in  addition  to  this  attraction  the 
town  possesses  many  natural  advantages  calculated  to  attract  trade  to  its  busi- 
ness houses.  The  following,  written  about  the  town  some  months  since,  is  as 
true  now  as  when  it  was  published : 

“Enterprise  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  county.  The  immense  stock  ranges 
north  and  west  are  tributary  to  it.  On  the  south  the  country  is  thickly  settled, 
and  the  trade  of  the  people  naturally  belongs  here.  On  the  north,  east,  and 
west  the  country  is  not  so  thickly  settled,  but  is  now  rapidly  settling  up,  and 
it  only  requires  the  hand  of  the  husbandman  to  grow  prolific  crops  of  cereals 
and  vegetables.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a very  few  years  this  country  will  be 
thickly  settled,  and  much  land  that  is  now  used  only  as  a range  for  stock  will 
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be  made  to  yield  abundant  harvests.  Enterprise  will  be  a base  of  supplies  for 
the  mines  as  well  as  every  other  resource  now  undeveloped.  Wood  can  be  had 
for  $3.50  per  cord;  lumber  for  from  $8  to  $30  per  thousand  feet,  according  to 
quality.  The  town  is  built  on  a large  flat,  underlaid  by  a stratum  of  gravel, 
and  water  of  the  best  quality  is  easily  obtained  in  any  quantities  at  a depth  of 
from  eight  to  sixteen  feet.  The  water  power  is  exceptionally  good,  a fall  of 
seventeen  feet  in  a distance  of  seventy  rods  being  obtained.” 

The  educational  interests  of  Enterprise  deserve  special  mention.  The  public 
schools  have  a large  attendance,  and  are  under  able  supervision.  The  Enter- 
prise Academy  has  an  attendance  of  about  fifty  students,  and  the  principal, 
Prof.  L.  O.  Hoffmann,  is  an  instructor  of  acknowledged  ability.  No  town  in 
Oregon,  of  like  population,  boasts  of  better  school  facilities  than  Enterprise 
possesses. 

Joseph. 

No  town  in  Eastern  Oregon  has  a more  advantageously  located  site  than 
Joseph.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Upper  Valley.  The  valley 
slopes  away  to  the  north.  To  the  east  lie  the  rich  and  fertile  sections  of 
Prairie  Creek,  the  Sheep  Creeks,  etc.,  heretofore  described,  while  immediately 
south  lie  the  Wallowa  Mountains,  which  are  becoming  noted  for  their  mineral- 
bearing  ledges  and  marble  formations.  One  mile  south  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  town  is  Wallowa  Lake.  The  fall  from  the  lake  to  the  townsite  is  not 
less  than  150  feet,  thus  insuring  an  unfailing  supply  for  water  systems  and 
water-works.  The  first  business  done  on  the  ground  where  Joseph  now  stands 
was  in  1880,  and  the  first  business  house  of  any  pretensions  whatever  was 
erected  in  1882.  In  the  fall  of  1883  a flouring  mill  was  erected,  and  in  the 
meantime  other  lines  of  business  were  begun.  At  the  present  time  Joseph  has 
a population  of  between  250  and  350  people.  The  growth  of  the  town  in  popu- 
lation and  in  a business  sense  has  been  gradual,  the  improvements  made  each 
year  being  substantial.  The  situation  of  Joseph,  and  the  rich  agricultural 
lands  tributary,  insure  its  steady  and  prosperous  future  growth.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages,  the  business  men  of  the  town  work  in  perfect  harmony 
for  any  measure  tending  toward  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  town  of  Joseph  by  those  who  are  working  for  its 
advancement  and  growth  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  That  we  have  as 
fine  a townsite  as  can  be  found  in  the  West;  that  the  water  power  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  in  Eastern  Oregon;  that  it  will  be  the  supply  point  of  a vast 
and  rich  mineral  district;  that  it  is  now  enjoying  and  will  always  enjoy  the 
trade  of  an  extensive  area  of  agricultural  and  grazing  country.  There  is  no 
better  location  anywhere  for  live  business  men.  Two  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  the  original  townsite,  and  good  business  or  residence  lots  may 
be  had  at  reasonable  figures.  An  excellent  system  of  water-works  was  con- 
structed for  the  town  during  1889.  The  reservoir  is  about  125  feet  above  the 
foot  of  Main  street,  thus  insuring  first-class  protection  against  fire. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Wallowa  County  has  mineral  ledges  that  promise  exceedingly  well  on  the 
surface,  but  as  yet  comparatively  little  development  work  has  been  done.  Our 
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mountains  lie  in  the  great  mineral  belt  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  and  the  ledges  already  located  in  the  Joseph  district  are  not  to  exceed 
twenty  miles  across  the  mountains  from  the  Pine  Creek  mines.  All  the  mining- 
men  who  have  visited  this  district  admit  the  unusually  good  showing  made  by 
the  ledge  croppings;  but  for  the  want  of  capital,  development  of  our  mining 
interests  proceeds  slowly. 

That  section  of  the  mineral  district  tributary  to  Joseph  may  be  considered 
in  three  sections,  namely,  Tunnel  Mountain  and  Keystone  Basin,  Hurricane 
Creek,  and  the  canons  above  Wallowa  Lake.  On  Tunnel  Mountain,  about 
three  miles  from  town,  the  principal  claims  are  as  follows:  The  Wallowa  Sil- 
ver Mining  and  Tunneling  Company  own  three  thousand  linear  feet  of  the 
mountain.  On  this  property  are  located  three  ledges,  the  lower  one  of  which 
only  is  being  worked.  The  Company  has  over  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
of  tunnel  and  incline  work  on  this  ledge,  and  the  mineral  assays  from  $20  to 
$170  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Lead  to  the  ton. 

West  of  the  Tunneling  Company’s  property  the  ledges  of  Legore  Bros.  & 
Ross  are  located.  These  are  four  in  number,  and  assays  from  average  surface 
specimens  go  about  thirty  ounces  of  Silver,  but  carefully  selected  ore  yields 
much  larger  returns.  From  one  of  these  claims  $200  in  Gold  was  obtained  the 
past  season  from  five  tons  of  ore,  by  the  arrastra  process,  and  the  coming  season 
important  development  work  is  expected. 

About  one  mile  east  from  the  Tunneling  Company’s  property  are  situated 
the  Eureka  and  other  claims  of  the  Royal  Purple  Mining  Company.  On 
these  considerable  work  has  been  done,  and  the  results  thus  far  justify  the 
belief  that  the  properties  are  valuable. 

It  will  thus  be  noticed  that  there  are  now  discovered  ten  mineral  ledges  on 
the  mountain  slope  within  view  of  the  town,  and  not  over  four  miles  away. 
Just  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  Keystone  Basin,  where  a number  of 
claims  are  located  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Camp,  Legore  Bros.,  and  Otto  Bros. 
The  principal  of  these  claims  are  the  Union,  Independence,  Tom  Paine,  Morn- 
ing Star,  Forest  Queen,  Mountain  Eagle,  and  the  K & C.  These  ledges  are 
principally  silver  bearing.  The  K & C mine  is  on  a ledge  opened  up  this  sum- 
mer by  Messrs.  Knight  & Camp,  and  is  thus  far  the  most  promising  property 
in  the  district.  The  ledge  is  six  feet  wride,  is  well  defined,  and  assays  from  $50 
to  $250  in  Silver  and  Lead  per  ton.  The  entire  six  feet  of  the  ledge  yields  one- 
hundred-dollar  rock,  and  the  prediction  that  the  K & C will  be  a bonanza  for 
its  owners  is  a safe  one. 

In  the  Hurricane  Creek  section,  about  seven  miles  from  Joseph,  Messrs. 
King,  Prentiss,  Thomson  and  others  have  properties.  Assays  on  some  of  the 
mineral  found  here  go  as  high  as  $100  in  Silver  and  Gold  to  the  ton,  and  the 
owners  of  the  ledges  are  developing  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  the  Wallowa  Lake  section  are  also  several  locations,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Royal  Purple,  on  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  of  tunnel  has  been  run.  This  property  embraces  an  immense  deposit  of 
Copper-  and  Silver-bearing  ore,  and  recently  a ledge  seven  feet  in  width  has 
been  discovered.  The  rock  assays  from  twenty-three  to  sixty  per  cent  Copper, 
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and  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-five  ounces  of  Silver  to  the  ton.  The  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  Royal  Purple  Mining  Company. 

Above  the  lake,  on  Mineral  Mountain,  are  a number  of  locations,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  Riley,  Vandervoort,  Wood  and 
others.  About  fifteen  miles  south  of  Joseph,  on  the  head  of  the  Imnaha  River, 
very  rich  prospects  have  been  discovered.  A few  miles  south  of  the  Hurricane 
Creek  section  is  the  property  of  the  Eagle  Mining  Company.  This  property  is 
owned  by  Walla  Walla  parties,  and  already  considerable  development  work 
has  been  done.  The  reader  will  understand  that  a minute  description  of  the 
prospective  mines  in  this  district  is  impossible.  We  have  mentioned  only  a 
few  to  show  that  our  local  business  and  mining  men  think  the  ledges  good 
enough  to  work  them. 

Extending  south  from  Joseph  to  Pine  Creek,  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  is 
one  continuous  mineral  formation.  In  this  distance,  mainly  at  the  sources  of 
the  streams,  good  claims  have  already  been  located,  and  some  of  them  are 
being  worked.  This  mineral  formation  is  not  confined  to  one  section  alone, 
but  seems  to  extend  all  along  the  Wallowa  Mountains.  Near  Lostine  several 
parties  have  locations,  but  no  development  work  of  any  consequence  has  been 
done  yet.  Farther  northwest,  south  of  the  Lower  Valley,  on  Bear  Creek,  J. 
H.  Wilson,  D.  W.  Mann,  I.  W.  Barton  and  others  have  ledges  that  show  well 
on  the  surface.  Probably  there  is  no  better  field  in  the  State  for  practical 
mining  men  and  prospectors  than  is  found  in  the  Wallowa  Mountains.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  ledges;  the  mineral  shows  for  itself.  The  croppings  are 
such  that  the  ledges  can  frequently  be  traced  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  surface  ore  shows  well  in  mineral.  That  our  mines  will 
form  an  important  feature  in  Wallowa  County’s  wealth  in  the  future,  we  have 
no  doubt,  and  we  invite  the  visits  of  all  practical  mining  men  to  this  district. 
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MARBLE  FORMATIONS. 


In  addition  to  considerations  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  Marble  ledges 
a' ready  discovered  must  prove  a source  of  wealth  to  the  county.  The  prin- 
e pal  of  these,  known  as  the  Hurricane  Creek  ledge,  is  located  about  four 
miles  west  of  Joseph  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  is  easily  reached  by 
wagon  road.  This  formation  and  the  grade  of  Marble  is  unexcelled.  If,  upon 
development,  the  stone  can  be  found  seamless,  there  is  no  deposit  in  the  United 
States  more  valuable.  But  even  if  large  blocks  cannot  be  quarried,  a valuable 
stone  for  building  can  be  obtained.  It  is  already  decided  that  a very  fine 
quality  of  Lime  can  be  manufactured  from  this  Marble,  and  even  this  will 
add  to  its  value.  Another  ledge  is  located  on  Prairie  Creek,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Joseph,  and  is  said  by  Chicago  experts  to  equal  the  famous 
Georgian  Marble  for  any  purpose.  Here  again,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
capital.  Anyone  who  would  give  a guarantee  to  work  either  of  these  ledges 
could  undoubtedly  secure  valuable  privileges  from  those  who  located  them. 

WALLOWA  LAKE. 

Wallowa  Lake,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  is  situated 
one  mile  south  of  Joseph.  All  visitors  admit  the  many  attractive  features  of 
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this  body  ot  water.  The  lake  is  nearly  four  miles  long,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  nearly  one  mile.  Fed  by  the  cold  streams  from  mountain  snows,  the 
waters  of  Wallowa  Lake  are  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  surroundings,  frequently 
reflected  in  its  depths,  form  pictures  unapproached  by  art.  Surrounding  the 
lake  are  high  mountains,  and  above  are  lofty  peaks,  standing  as  silent  sentinels 
over  the  beautiful  scene  below.  The  lake,  situated  as  it  is,  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  town  site,  forms  a natural  reservoir  for  supplying  Joseph 
with  water.  From  its  northern  extremity  flows  the  Wallowa  Eiver,  and  along 
its  banks  any  number  of  unsurpassed  and  inexpensive  water  powers  may  be 
secured.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  Wallowa  Lake  is  the  most  attract- 
ive inland  summer  resort  in  Oregon.  In  a few  years,  granting  that  a railroad 
will  be  built  hither,  thousands  of  people  will  visit  this  lake  annually,  and  then 
its  borders  will  be  dotted  with  attractive  cottages.  Already  a small  steamer 
has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure  seekers,  and  parties  have 
secured  a suitable  hotel  site  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Around  Wallowa  Lake 
will  always  exist  much  of  nature’s  grandest  scenery,  while  art  will  combine 
with  nature  in  the  future,  and  furnish  additional  features  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  visit  the  grandest  of  all  resorts  in  Eastern  Oregon. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  Wallowa  County  there  are  now  thirty -two  organized  school  districts,  in 
all  of  which  school  is  held  from  three  to  seven  months  during  each  year.  The 
school  fund  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $5,420,  or  $50  to  each  district,  and 
$2.50  additional  to  each  child  of  school  age  reported.  As  a class,  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  the  county  are  enthusiastic  and  capable,  the  last  county 
institute  being  attended  by  all  teachers  save  one,  who  was  absent  through  ill- 
ness. An  educational  association,  with  a large  membership  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  meets  quarterly  at  different  points  throughout  the  county, 
and  is  accomplishing  much  good. 

COUNTY  ASSESSMENT. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  county  assessor’s  books  for  1891: 


Value. 


S 317,725 

75, 540 

48. 021 

81.021 
315,398 

63, 527 
162, 345 
159, 766 

55,822 
6,817 
1, 359,  982 
382, 754 
148, 856 
784,  372 


Name. 


Deeded  land  (acres). 
Town  lots. 


Improvements 

Merchandise  and  implements. 

Money,  notes,  accounts,  etc 

Household  furniture 

Horses  and  mules 

Cattle 


No. 


76,647 


Sheep 

Swine 

Gross  value  of  property  . 

Indebteduess 

Exemptions 

Total  taxable  property 

Polls 


6, 397 
12, 837 
28,317 
2, 543 


715 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  taxable  property  is  now  about  $60,000  j 
more  than  it  was  in  1890,  and  indicate  that  the  wealth  of  the  county  is  not 
less  than  $2,000,000. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  principal  productive  industries  of  Wallowa  County  are  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  The  past  season  there  were  not  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain  threshed,  and  the  hay  crop  was  immense.  Much  of  the 
grain  was  marketed  at  Elgin,  being  hauled  a distance  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles;  but  the  hay  was  used  for  feeding  the  herds  of  resident  stockmen.  Stock- 
men  engage  profitably  in  raising  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  depending  upon 
the  range  for  feed,  except  from  one  to  three  months  in  the  year,  although  some 
bands  of  stock  are  not  fed  at  all.  Large  losses  of  stock  seldom  occur  in  the 
county. 

Mining  and  manufacturing  promise  at  no  distant  day  to  be  important  in 
the  industries  of  Wallowa  County. 

POPULATION,  ETC. 

The  population  of  Wallowa  County  is  now  about  4,000,  and  there  is  no 
new  country  that  offers  better  inducements  to  the  home  seeker.  Land  may 
be  taken  under  the  homestead  law,  and  improved  farms  or  ranches  can  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  The  county  offers  all  the  advantages  incident 
to  a new  country,  and  possesses  as  few  disadvantages  as  can  be  found  where 
land  is  so  cheap.  The  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life  being  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  save  imported  articles,  and  their 
cost  is  little  more  than  at  other  places  on  this  coast.  There  are  at  present 
twelve  postoffices  in  the  county,  and  eleven  voting  precincts. 

RAILROAD  NEEDED. 

The  greatest  need  of  Wallowa  County  is  proper  facilities  for  transportation. 
The  building  of  the  Elgin  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  during  the  present 
summer  places  the  farming  lands  of  the  Lower  Valley  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  rail,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  still  removed  from  thirty 
to  sixty  miles  from  the  great  “modern  civilizer.”  The  coming  of  a railroad 
hither  would  be  a paying  investment,  both  for  the  company  and  this  country. 
It  would  insure  a cash  market  for  all  surplus  farm  productions;  it  would  cause  j 
the  settlement  and  improvement  of  our  vacant  lands;  it  would  have  a tendency 
to  bring  sufficient  capital  to  the  country  to  utilize  our  water  powers,  our  vast 
timber  belts,  and  other  now  latent  resources;  it  would  hasten  the  development 
of  our  mines;  it  would  cause  our  Marble  and  Lime  quarries  to  be  worked,  and 
its  advent  would  not  detract  materially  from  any  industry  or  occupation  now 
existing  here.  We  fully  believe  that  if  the  citizens  of  the  county  would 
take  some  action  towards  properly  representing  the  country  and  its  resources 
to  outside  capital,  development  would  be  very  materially  hastened,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  could  be  doubled  in  the  next  three  years.  This  sug- 
gestion does  not  come  from  any  visionary  ideas,  but  from  the  example  set  by 
every  enterprising  locality  of  this  growing  Pacific  Northwest. 


GRANT  COUNTY— CANYON  CITY. 
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G^anju  Bounty. 

Grant  County,  until  divided,  was  the  largest  in  the  State  and  the  least 
developed  agriculturally.  It  is  extended  south  from  Morrow  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Nevada  State  line,  maintaining  a width  of  about  ninety 
miles.  By  the  division  it  lost  two  thirds  of  its  territory,  of  which  the  new 
county  of  Harney  was  created  from  the  central  and  southern  portions.  It  has 
still  a vast  area  of  valuable  lands,  an  adequate  area  of  which  can  only  be  real- 
ized by  a detailed  description  of  its  natural  subdivisions.  The  creek  and  bot- 
tom lands,  the  immense  valleys,  large  and  small,  and  the  foothills  adjoining, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  swell  the  amount  of  agricultural  and  farming 
portions  of  the  county  up  to  quantities  which  afford  the  emigrant  and  settler 
great  opportunities  and  inducements.  Of  its  rivers  the  most  important  is  the 
John  Bay,  rising  in  four  great  streams  in  the  mountains,  which  after  converg- 
ing flow  in  a northwesterly  direction  to  the  Columbia  River.  All  along  this 
stream  and  its  innumerable  feeders  are  countless  acres  of  arable  land,  much  ot 
which  is  open  for  settlement,  and  capable  of  maintaining  thousands  of  families. 
Along  the  North  Fork  lies  what  is  known  as  the  John  Bay  Valley  — a fertile 
tract  of  bottom  land  seventy  miles  long  and  one  to  six  miles  wide.  Along  the 
South  Fork,  before  it  joins  the  main  stream,  is  another  valley  fifteen  miles 
long  and  one  to  two  miles  wide.  There  are  several  other  valleys  of  like  char- 
acter along  the  Middle  Fork  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Fox  Valley  lies 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Canyon  City,  and  is  eight  miles  square.  Long 
Creek  Valley  has  an  area  of  forty-two  square  miles.  Along  the  Middle  Fork 
are  several  valleys  three  to  five  miles  square,  separated  from  each  by  narrow 
canons.  There  is  in  this  region  a warm  section  of  about  forty  miles  square 
containing  numerous  valleys,  where  excellent  locations  may  be  made  upon 
government  land. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  assessment  returns  of  1S91 : 


Name. 

Number. 

Value. 

179,420 

8, 226 

3512,560 

168,460 

14, 882 

158, 140 

Sheep  

118; 870 

2o6 

208, 230 

Svvine__  _ _ _ __  _ 

1,695,240 

The  returns  for  1891  show  the  school  population  of  Grant  County  to  be 
1,773.  Buring  the  year  $13,632.66  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  of  the  county. 

(Sanyon  ©iey. 

Canyon  City,  the  county  seat,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  first  settled  in 
1862  by  a party  of  miners  who  were  on  their  way  from  Yreka,  California,  to 
the  Salmon  River  mines  in  Idaho.  This  party  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
banks  of  Canyon  Creek;  Gold  wTas  found,  and  a camp  was  established  that 
soon  numbered  its  population  by  the  thousands.  But  the  placer  mines  became 
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worked  out,  and  Canyon  City  passed  the  age  of  a busy  mining  town  and  retro- 
graded into  the  more  commonplace  village  where  traffic  and  trade  are  not 
carried  on  with  such  a rush  as  formerly,  but  as  the  center  of  trade  for  a large 
section  of  country.  Her  population  does  not  exceed  600. 

elOHN  DAY  <91® Y 

f 

is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  county,  contains  300  population,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a rich  though  thinly  settled  country.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled in  1862,  during  the  placer  mining  fever  which  raged  over  Grant  County. 
At  one  time  it  contained  1,000  people.  At  that  time  the  many  little  streams 
emptying  into  John  Day  River  were  alive  with  miners  and  prospectors.  The 
precious  metals  still  abound  in  that  section,  and  development  will  come  in 
time.  Capital  is  the  only  thing  lacking.  Two  years  ago  John  Day  City 
assumed  its  old-time  vigor  and  energy,  and  it  is  destined  to  become  an  impor- 
tant town  of  this  great  inland  empire. 

Long  Creek  is  another  growing,  progressive  place,  whose  birth  does  not 
date  back  as  far  as  the  other  two  principal  towns  of  the  county.  In  1872 
Nicholas  Noble  and  John  Paul,  two  English  bachelor’s,  settled  upon  the  stream 
from  which  Long  Creek  received  its  name,  and  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
John  Rander  ranch.  These  were  the  first  settlers  of  Long  Creek.  They  were 
followed  by  others,  and  the  town  has  grown  until  it  has  become  a prosperous 
and  incorporated  little  city.  Long  Creek  may  well  be  called  the  garden  spot 
of  Grant  County,  for  a more  desirable  spot  cannot  be  found  in  all  her  vast  ter- 
ritory. Its  climate  is  dry  and  healthful,  there  being  little  or  no  sickness  from 
epidemic  or  chronic  diseases,  and  its  situation  is  superb.  Many  of  her  citizens 
who  came  to  Long  Creek  a few  years  ago  with  nothing,  now  enjoy  wealth  and 
comfort,  having  found  their  El  Dorado  in  the  rich  soil  and  on  the  Bunchgrass 
hills  surrounding.  There  are  claims  yet  open  to  settlement,  as  productive  as 
many  of  those  already  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  town  may  be  found  good 
openings  for  almost  every  kind  of  business  for  men  with  ordinary  business 
capacity  The  growth  of  both  town  and  country  has  been  rapid  and  decisive 
for  an  inland  settlement. 

For  further  information  concerning  soil,  climate,  products,  etc.,  of  Grant 
County,  see  the  official  report  of  B.  S.  Pague,  appended  to  this  pamphlet. 

(SOIMY. 

Malheur  County  lie3  directly  south  of  Baker,  and  until  1877  formed  a part 
of  it.  It  is  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Oregon,  and  is  almost  a per- 
fect parallelogram  in  shape.  It  is  167  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  by  57 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  over  9,500  square  miles  of  land. 
A better  idea  of  its  enormous  size  may  be  had  when  it  is  compared  with  East- 
ern States.  It  is  as  large  as  the  combined  areas  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware;  it  is  several  thousand  acres  larger  than  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island;  it  is  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Delaware,  and 
over  eight  and  one  half  times  that  of  Rhode  Island.  And  yet  Malheur  County, 
according  to  1891  census,  has  a population  of  only  2,601  people. 


MALHEUR  COUNTY. 
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There  is  probably  no  county  in  Oregon  that  has  had  so  little  attention  or 
less  State  money  appropriated  for  its  Improvement  than  it  has  had,  and  yet  it 
contains  some  of  the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  land  in  our  State.  The 
principal  causes  of  its  backward  settlement  and  improvement  is  its  isolation 
from  populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  oil  account  of  the  very  poor  rail- 
road and  other  communication  to  markets.  Its  only  railroad  communication 
at  present  is  the  Oregon  Short  Line  route,  which  touches  its  extreme  north- 
eastern border  at  the  little  towns  of  Ontario  and  Nyssa  on  Snake  River;  there 
are,  however,  several  stage  and  freight  lines  reaching  from  most  parts  of  the 
county  toother  sections,  but  this  kind  of  transportation  is  rather  expensive, 
and  only  resorted  to  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad, 
already  completed  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  has  been  surveyed 
through  the  best  portions  of  this  county,  and  will  most  likely,  at  no  late  date, 
be  extended  till  it  connects  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Ontario. 

On  account  of  meagre  transportation  facilities  and  high  freight  rates,  the 
principal  population  of  Malheur  County  are  engaged  very  extensively  in  stock- 
raising.  The  Bunch-grass  stock  range  is  generally  conceded  to  be  as  fine  as 
there  is  In  the  United  States.  The  Cattle  turned  off  here  are  the  very  choicest 
beeves  raised  in  the  State.  One  feels  inclined  to  receive  such  reports  with  dis- 
trust, but  they  are  true.  To  see  the  range  in  dry  summer  weather  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  remove  doubt;  only  to  see  the  Cattle  will  convince,  and  that  fixes 
belief  unalterably. 

The  soil  here,  like  pretty  much  all  of  the  soil  of  Eastern  Oregon,  possesses 
the  faculty  of  taking  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  retaining  it  till  the 
dry  season,  when  it  is  necessary  to  insure  crops.  Bunchgrass  and  other  vege- 
tation its  well  will  flourish  here  in  this  soil,  where  it  would  die  for  want  of  rain 
in  other  sections  of  a similar  climate.  The  county  is  coursed  by  two  large 
rivers,  the  Malheur  and  the  Owyhee,  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  which 
could  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  industries,  and  also  furnish  a large  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  the  large  tracts  of  sage  brush  land 
within  its  borders,  that  at  present  are  useless. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  assessment  returns  for  1891: 


Property. 

No. 

Value. 

118,0% 

10,  list 
10,0:1(1 
41, 7::o 
317 

3 337,054 
220,  <U7 
195,  .595 
73,  in 

1,1.58 

1,294,745 

The  returns  for  1S91  show  the  school  population  to  be  7G0,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $9,187.30. 


TOWNS. 

Vale  is  the  principal  town  of  Malheur  County,  of  which  it  is  the  seat 
of  government.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Ontario,  the  only  railroad 
station  in  this  county,  and  is  reached  from  there  by  stage.  Vale  has  a popula- 
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tion  of  about  450,  and,  considering  its  isolation  from  commercial  centers,  it  has 
a very  lively,  business-like  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a splendid  agri- 
cultural country,  and  tributary  to  it  is  a large  and  thrifty  stock  range. 

The  next  important  town  is  Ontario,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Although 
its  population  numbers  something  less  shan  400,  a great  deal  of  business  is 
transacted  here,  and  it  is  the  distributing  center  of  a large  scope  of  country,  it 
being,  as  above  stated,  the  only  railroad  point  in  Malheur  County.  The  old- 
fashioned  stage-coach  runs  from  this  to  interior  towns,  and  has  a decidedly 
primitive  appearance. 

Tennysonville,  Osborne,  Westfall,  Granite,  Elmira,  Shellrod, "Miller,  and 
several  others  are  smaller  towns  and  mail  stations,  but  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance as  yet.  Most  of  these  little  stations  are  on  the  proposed  line  of  the 
Oregon  Pacific  Railroad,  and  as  soon  as  that  line  is  completed  will  come  into 
prominence. 

Much  valuable  information  concerning  the  climate,  products,  etc.,  of  this 
county,  will  be  found  in  the  official  report  of  B.  S.  Pague,  which  is  appended 
to  this  pamphlet. 

©rtE  (slimate,  Soil,  and  E^odugtions 

OF  THE  FIRST  EASTERN  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICT, 

By  B.  S.  Pague,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather 
Bureau,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  the  Oregon  State  Weather  Service. 

The  five  counties,  Union,  Wallowa,  Baker,  Grant,  and  Malheur,  compris- 
ing the  First  Eastern  Oregon  Agricultural  District,  lie  in  the  northeastern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  a combined  area  of  23,303  square  miles, 
and  a population  of  29,916  according  to  the  census  of  1890;  this  represents  one 
inhabitant  to  nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  order  that  the  large  area 
of  the  counties  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
the  single  county  of  Malheur  is  larger  than  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  five  counties  combined  have  an  area  slightly  greater  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut. 

The  general  topography  of  the  counties  is  undulating,  being  principally 
mountainous,  the  Blue  Mountains  and  its  spurs  permeating  the  entire  region. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals  and  in  portions  in  timber.  There  are 
usually  rich  valleys,  some  of  wide  area  and  extent,  and  of  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness, which  the  statement  of  products  in  this  report  will  show.  The 
main  agricultural  valley  is  the  Grand  Ronde  in  Union  County,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  world.  Through  Wallowa  County  there  are  many 
rich  valleys  of  smaller  area  than  the  Grand  Ronde.  In  Baker  County  the 
Powder  River  Valley  is  the  principal  one.  In  Malheur  County  there  are  many 
rich  valleys  along  the  courses  of  streams.  In  Grant  County  the  valley  along 
John  Day  River  is  one  of  the  principal  ones.  Mining  and  stock-raising  are 
principal  industries,  though  in  Union  and  Baker  Counties  agriculture  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  railroad  The 
counties,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  are  practically  undeveloped;  the 
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soil  and  climate  are  especially  suited  to  cereals  and  some  varieties  of  fruit. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  rainfall  and  lack  of  transportation  the  agricultural 
development  is  in  embryo.  The  general  elevation  of  the  counties  ranges  from 
2,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  owing  to  their  elevation,  the  non-frost  period  is  of  less 
extent  than  in  other  counties  of  less  elevation  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Btate. 

The  climate  in  general  consists  of  a mean  annual  temperature  of  from  40° 
at  Joseph,  Wallowa  County,  to  48°  at  La  Grande,  in  Union  County,  and  Camp 
Three  Forks,  in  Malheur  County.  January  is  the  coldest  month,  with  a mean 
temperature  of  from  23°  at  Camp  Watson,  Grant  County,  to  14°  at  Buelah, 
Malheur  County.  July  and  August  are  the  warmest  months,  with  means 
ranging  from  70°  at  La  Grande  to  64°  at  Baker  City. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  various  months  at  places  of  observation 
within  the  counties  is  as  follows : 


Place  and  county. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

La  Grande,  Union  Co.— 

22.7 

30.9 

40.9 

48.9 

56.2 

59.8 

70.3 

68.8 

60.0 

49.6 

41.4 

31.8 

48.4 

Joseph,  Wallowa  Co 

16.0 

22.9 

31.2 

44.0 

52.9 

53.4 

63.5 

60.0 

56.8 

42.2 

35.1 

23.2 

42.2 

Baker  City,  Baker  Co.— 

20. 3 

25.4 

35.9 

46.6 

55.3 

55.8 

67.9 

65.8 

56.7 

48.7 

37.0 

27.7 

47.6 

Beulah,  Malheur  Co 

16.0 

29.0 

37.5 

47.6 

56.2 

56.6 

65.0 

62.8 

58.3 

48.4 

35.6 

25.8 

44.9 

Camp  Three  Forks,  Mal- 
heur Co 

22.8 

29.9 

37.1 

43.8 

53.0 

63.0 

70.0 

71.2 

61.6 

52.6 

41.7 

81.1 

48.2 

Camp  Watson,  Grant  Co. 

23.4 

28.1 

36.1 

43.6 

49.6 

57.4 

63.0 

66.1 

56.6 

44.0 

37.6 

33.2 

44.9 

The  above  table  of  mean  temperature  shows  at  a glance  the  general  varia- 
tion of  the  temperature,  while  the  following  will  form  a more  perfect  idea  of 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  shown  by  official  records  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperature: 

LA  GRANDE,  UNION  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OcL 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1886. 

65 

22 

51 

22 

1887 _ 

188V)  

92 

38 

84 

28 

84 

32 

56 

25 

46 

10 

1890 

93 

43 

90 

28 

70 

21 

68 

20 

55 

18 

99 

—19 

1891 

96 

37 

90 

26 

80 

25 

67 

11 

51 

1 

96 

2 

[Figures  preceded  by  the  minus  sign,  indicate  temperature  below  zero.] 
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Joseph  — Concluded. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

Max. 

M'm. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

_ 

Min. 

J8f$ 

54 

5 

42 

1 

l.c90 

85 

2G 

68 

20 

66 

18 

f>2 

16 

95 

—21 

1891 - — 

90 

39 

26 

76 

22 

Go 

2 

2 

93 

— 8 

BAKER  CITY,  BAKER  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

Max.  | Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1889  - 

1 

- 

95 

61 

I860 

45 

—14 

51 

— n 

59 

10 

81 

is 

85  ! 27 

92 

32 

101 

37 

1891— 

44 

0 

43 

—n 

53 

- 6 

77 

19 

81  | 24 

i 

85 

33 

98 

S3 

baker  city — Concluded. 


Year. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Annual. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

18Q9 

95 

37 

83 

27 

29 

66 

10 

49 

2 

1890 

93 

36 

89 

21 

70 

21 

65 

15 

52 

15 

101 

—14 

1891 

96 

43 

90 

23 

77 

23 

63 

2 . 

44 

— 6 

98 

— U 

BEULAH,  MALHEUR  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min . 

Max. 

Min. 

1889 

1890 

42 

—19 

47 

—10 

60 

11 

82 

16 

87 

26 

92 

25 

98 

§1 

1891 

43 

— 5 

51 

- 9 

80 

14 

84 

21 

95 

28 

104 

32 

\ 
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beclah  — Concluded. 


Year 

Aug. 

i 

! 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

93 

24 

92 

25 

60 

7 

48 

—7 

1890-  - - - 

93 

33 

90 

23 

71 

12 

6.8 

8 

51 

6 

98 

—IS 

1891 

100 

38 

95 

22 

80 

14 

04 

7 

44 

—4 

104 

— $ 

The  above  is  not  quite  complete;  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  during 
the  months  of  from  December  to  March,  inclusive,  temperature  below  zero  may 
be  expected;  from  June  to  September,  inclusive,  temperature  of  90°  or  more 
may  be  expected.  At  Beulah,  frost  has  occurred  every  month  of  the  year;  at 
Baker  City,  July  and  August  are  free  from  frost;  at  Joseph,  June,  July  and 
August  are  free  from  frost,  while  at  La  Grande  the  non-frost  period  extends 
from  May  loth  to  September  20th.  The  thermal  conditions  in  these  counties 
are  subject  to  great,  though  seldom  sudden,  changes,  the  annual  range  being 
from  115  to  120°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  five  counties  ranges 
from  45  to  4S°,  with  a summer  mean  of  from  00  to  70°,  and  a winter  mean  ol 
from  20  to  32°;  as,  however,  the  growth  and  development  of  products  depend 
more  upon  the  extremes  of  temperature  than  upon  the  mean,  the  table  of  max- 
imum and  minimum  temperature  will  be  found  to  be  more  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  this  report. 

PRECIPITATION. 

The  counties  in  question  are  among  the  driest  in  the  State — i.  e.,  are 
among  those  which  have  the  least  precipitation.  The  following  table  gives 
the  total  monthly  and  total  annual  precipitation  at  various  points  within  the 
district: 

LA  GRANDE,  UNION  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

JR8A 

0.52 

0.18 

0.10 

0. 40 

0.50 

1.17 

4.64 

1887 

5.18 

0.  70 

2. 25 

1.29 

0.56 

2.90 

0.33 

0.49 

0.55 

0.51 

1.32 

3. 73 

19.81 

1888  __ 

1.99 

1.49 

1. 16 

1.02 

0.73 

3.15 

1.00 

0.10 

1889 

2.31 

5.34 

1.31 

0.33 

0.04 

0.46 

2. 28 

1.62 

0.88 

1890 

2.20 

2.83 

2.29 

0.41 

1.62 

2. 64 

0. 17 

0.27 

0.19 

1.17 

0.23 

0.90 

14.92 

1891 

2.96 

3.34 

1.71 

0.25 

0. 57 

2.77 

2.24 

0.45 

0.65 

1.05 

2.75 

2.80 

21.54 

JOSEPH,  WALLOWA  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

ifisn 

2.46 

1.92 

1390 

1. 41 

4.96 

1.75 

1.95 

6.52 

3.21 

0.33 

00 

0.07 

1.97 

0.41 

1. 17 

17.78 

1891_  

1.72 

3. 12 

2. 15 

0.57 

3.53 

5.58 

2.70 

0.77 

0. 79 

0.63 

3.09 

2.03 

26.68 
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BAKER  CITY,  BAKER  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

1889-  

T 

T. 

0.19 

1.46 

1.0S 

1.44 

1890 

1.55 

2.  OS 

1.99 

0. 35 

1.33 

2.07 

0.01 

0.12 

1.22 

1.02 

T. 

0. 75 

12.50 

1891  - - 

2.04 

2.59 

1.40 

0. 37 

1.37 

2.59 

1.83 

0.43 

0. 14 

0. 16 

1.31 

4.00 

18.23 

BEULAH,  MALHEUR  COUNTY. 


Year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

1R£Q 

T. 

1.11 

0. 99 

1.92 

1890 - 

2. 93 

2.08 

2.12 

0. 37 

3.24 

0.35 

T. 

0.07 

0.35 

T. 

0 

0.92 

12.43 

1391 

0. 17 

3. 09 

1.09 

0. 07 

0.60 

0.42 

0.59 

0. 14 

0.30 

0.13 

0.45 

2.19 

10.24 

CAMP  WATSON,  GRANT  COUNTY. 


Fear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual. 

1K67 

0.19 
3. 70 

0.22 

0.00 

0.94 

0.30 

0.35 

0.21 

0.92 

0.64 

3.69 

2.54 

1868 

1£69 

0.14 

1.72 

1.19 

0. 52 

0.92 

1.7S 

1.39 

1.21 

0.00 

14.38 

“T”  indicates  trace  of  precipitation. 


The  average  annual  precipitation  can  be  set  down  as  fifteen  inches  through- 
out the  district,  with  the  major  portion  falling  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  in  the  shape  of  snowfall.  The  May  and  June  rains 
are  not  of  annual  occurrence,  but  in  those  years  which  it  does  occur  the  success 
of  the  crops  is  assured.  The  rains  of  July  and  August  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  thunder.  While  the  above,  in  main,  give  the  technical  thermal 
and  moisture  conditions,  a brief  statement  of  them  would  consist  as  follows:  a 
warm,  dry  summer;  a short  and  sharp  winter,  and  plentiful  snowfall. 

The  winds  are  variable  in  their  direction,  though  generally  southerly; 
severe  gales  are  unknown  during  the  hot  summer,  and  it  appears  warmer 
than  it  really  is;  on  account  of  lack  of  trees  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  plateaus 
with  velocities  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The  average  hourly 
summer  velocity  of  the  wind  at  Baker  City  is  eight  miles;  at  La  Grande,  six 
miles.  The  warm  days  are,  like  other  portions  of  Oregon,  followed  by  cool 
nights,  not  a sudden  change,  but  a gradual  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  making  the  nights  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  The  cool 
nights  retard  the  continued  growth  of  vegetation,  and  they  make  it  impossible 
to  successfully  produce  Corn. 

8un-stroke,  or  coup  de  soleil,  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  section  as  in  other 
portions  of  Oregon,  while  the  heat  of  the  day  is  at  times  90°  and  even  100°  in 
the  shade,  yet  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  breeze,  and  cool  nights 
prevent  the  blood  from  being  continually  heated,  which  latter  condition,  in 
addition  to  a moist  atmosphere,  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  this 
disease,  so  fatal  in  portions  of  the  East. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  many  portions  of  this 
section  will  be  found  suitable  to  the  relief  and  benefit  of  a person  with  a ten- 
dency to  hemoptysis,  a kind  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  for  rarified  air  arrests 
the  ulceration  or  other  diseased  processes,  a id  lowers  the  arterial  tension. 
This  greatly  overbalances  the  unfavorable  tendency  of  heat  action  and  loss  of 
support  to  the  lungs  from  diminished  air  pressure.  Cold  air  contracts  the 
tissues  and  blood  vessels,  thus  preventing  a flow  of  blood  when  such  a ten- 
dency exists;-  its  general  invigorating  effects  are  beneficial.  Dry  air  dessicates 
the  pulmonary  tissues,  decreases  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  blocks  up  the 
blood  vessels,  all  favoring  the  arrest  and  prevention  of  bleeding.  Aseptic  air 
favors  repair  and  cure  of  lung  diseases,  and  kills  or  dwarfs  the  action  of  the 
disease  germs.  The  conditions  desired  to  benefit  hemoptysis  are  to  be  found  in 
many  portions  of  these  counties;  their  exact  locality  and  conditions  desired 
can  better  be  explained  by  resident  physicians. 

All  climates,  even  the  most  favored,  possess  conditions  which  are  disagree- 
able, and  while  these  counties  have  some  disagreeable  conditions,  yet  the  gen- 
eral climatic  conditions  are  pleasant,  healthful,  and  invigorating;  it  is  doubted 
if  a more  healthful  section,  covering  the  same  area,  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  general  temperature  and  precipitation  conditions  have  been  breifly 
touched  upon;  sufficient,  however,  to  give  one  seeking  a general  and  some- 
what specific  idea  of  the  climate,  and  in  concluding  the  subject  of  climate 
it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  latitude  of  these  counties  is  from  43°  to  45° 
north,  the  latitude  of  the  northern  portion  of  New  York  and  Maryland;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  counties  will  stand  a very  favorable  compar- 
ison with  that  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  at  which  places  it 
ranges  from  48°  to  49°. 

THE  SOIL. 

The  soil  of  these  counties  is  in  the  main  similar,  though  of  course  having 
local  precipitation  and  changes.  As  a rule  the  soil  is  sandy,  sandy  loam,  and 
alluvial.  In  appearance,  during  the  dry  season,  it  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
worthless,  while  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  moisture  will  change  its  conditions 
to  its  true  worth,  that  of  one  of  the  richest  soils  extant,  water  only  being 
required  to  bring  out  its  wonderful  productiveness.  In  places  the  soil  is  lighter 
and  dryer,  and  impregnated  with  alkali;  it  is  scarcely  less  fertile  than  the 
darker  land;  it,  however,  appears  to  require  more  moisture  for  crops.  The 
moisture  appears  to  be  held  in  the  subsoil,  and  by  good,  thorough  cultivation 
the  surface  soil  three  inches  and  more  down  is  always  moist.  The  cultivated 
area  of  these  counties  is  practically  nothing  when  compared  with  the  entire 
area.  While,  as  a rule,  the  rainfall  or  moisture  is  so  distributed  as  not  to  be  of 
the  greatest  good,  yet  by  a thorough  system  of  irrigation  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  finest  soil  can  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  production,  which  now  are 
almost  useless  and  worthless. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  following  gives  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  the  products  of  the  counties. 
It  is  not  intended  as  an  absolute  census,  but  only  an  estimate  based  on  hun- 
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dredsof  reports  from  the  various  precincts  of  the  counties.  The  average  is 
approximately  correct,  though  the  total  product  iu  acreage  is  underestimated: 


County. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Hops. 

Acres. 

Average 

Acres. 

Average 

Acres. 

Average 

Acres. 

Average 

Acres. 

Lbs. 

Baker 

2, 41S 

2S 

2,137 

43 

1,523 

43 

5,  025 

21 

3, 801 

38 

4,809 

37 

>- 

Mai  Ik  ur 

1 , 43S 

32 

720 

35 

1,837 

37 

156 

43 

Union  

is,  503 

22 

7,02(> 

39 

0,317 

33 

1*6 

33 

6 

9, 000 

Wallowa 

0,812 

23 

3,  ooO 

44 

2,450 

43 

105 

22 

production  — Concluded. 


County. 

Sheep. 

Hay. 

Peaches — -acres  | 

Apples— acres. 

Prunes — acres. 

Pears  — acres. 

Cherries — acres 

1 

1 

§ 

No. 

Wool. 

lbs. 

Acres. 

Tons 

per 

Acre. 

Baker _ 

44,000 

209, 200 

15,050 

1.7 

37 

112 

40 

26 

13 

9 

Grant 

242, 850 

1 , 632, 790 

30, 200 

1.8 

20 

244 

53 

13 

9 

9 

Malheur 

60, 000 

388, 420 

20, 325 

2.0 

10 

57 

13 

13 

10 

18 

Union 

62, 100 

442, 300 

23, 874 

1.8 

41 

213 

129 

36 

38 

10 

Wallowa 

55,600 

348, 400 

13,  900 

2.0 

17 

97 

56 

16 

20 

9 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  there  are  approximately  1S2,828  acres  in 
cereals  and  hay,  and  1,3S8  acres  in  various  fruits.  There  are  close  to  one  half 
million  Sheep  in  these  counties  that  produce  each  year  almost  three  million 
pounds  of  Wool,  or  a general  average  of  6.7  pounds  to  the  fleece.  The  large 
acreage  of  hay  is  caused  by  the  general  demand  for  feed  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Hay  averages  two  tons  to  the  acre,  except  Alfalfa,  which  is  cut  three 
and  four  times  a year,  and  if  properly  tended  will  yield  from  six  to  ten  tonsoi 
Alfalfa  Hay  per  year.  A large  portion  of  the  Hay  is  made  from  Rye,  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  in  order  named,  being  cut  for  Hay  when  green.  The  fruit 
statistics  are  incomplete,  but  are  approximately  correct,  and  will  give  an  idea 
in  the  progress  or  development  of  these  counties. 

The  approximate  number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Swine  in  these  counties 
is  as  follows: 


County. 

Horses. 

CatUe. 

Swine. 

Raker  ...  

6,  SCO 

15,463 

2,562 

8,619 

is,  ISO 

855 

Malheur  __  ___  ...  ___ 

8, 885 

28, 296 

454 

Union  _ _ ... . _ - _ .. 

14.329 

21,406 

5,970 

C,  093 

11,223 

1,715 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Grant  County  ranks  first  among  the  Sheep  and  Wool  producing  counties 
of  the  State.  Union  County  ranks  second  in  the  State  for  number  of  Horsts. 
Malheur  County  ranks  third  in  the  State  for  number  of  Cattle. 
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The  approximate  number  of  bushels  of  Wheat  produced  in  these  counties 
in  1S91  was:  Baker,  69,638;  Grant,  13-5,000;  Malheur,  4-5,728;  Union,  632,766; 
Wallowa,  194,142;  or  a total  of  1.077,374  bushels  in  the  five  counties.  More  or 
less  of  the  Wheat  was  grown  by  aid  of  irrigation  except  iu  most  parts  of  Union 
County. 

There  is  no  report  for  the  acreage  and  yield  of  Rye,  which  is  a very  impor- 
tant crop  in  these  counties,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  thrives  in  a dry  country,  and 
when  cut  green  makes  excellent  hay. 

II  — By  (Sountues. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  County  includes  an  irregularly  shaped  tract  of  land  in  Northeastern 
Oregon,  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  county  comprises  the  headwaters  of 
Grand  Ronde  River  and  the  western  portion  of  its  drainage  basin.  Its  tribu- 
tary, the  Minau,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Grand  Ronde  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county.  On  the  south  it  extends  over  into  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Powder  River,  and  easterly  along  the  south  side  of  Powder  River  Moun- 
taius  to  Snake  River.  The  county  contains  the  famous  Grand  Ronde  Valley, 
with  its  half  million  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  world,  where 
year  after  year  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  yielded.  It  also 
includes  Eagle  Valley  and  other  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  sections. 

The  temperature  ranges  from  90°  in  summer  to  19°  below  zero  in  wdnter. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  is  65°,  the  mean  winter  temperature  2-.°.  The 
average  annual  precipitation  is  nineteen  inches.  The  major  portion  occurs  in 
the  winter  months,  though  there  is  a fair  distribution  during  the  summer 
months.  The  elevation  of  the  county  is  2,500  feet  and  upwards.  Most  of  the 
agricultural  land  is  from  2,600  to  3,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 
From  May  loth  to  September  15th  there  is  usually  an  absence  of  frost,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  especially  about  Cove  and  Summerville,  fruits 
berries,  and  grapes  are  wonderfully  prolific  and  healthy.  Union  County  is 
the  best  agricultural  county  in  the  district. 

WHEAT. 

Stock-raising  and  mining  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  county, 
except  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley.  The  year  of  1891  was  a poor  year  for 
grain;  the  rust  and  nearly  a week  of  very  hot  weather  damaged  the  Wheat 
crop  twenty  per  cent.  Winter  Wheat  is  excellent  and  averages  in  good  locali- 
ties from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Rust  has  been  entirely  unknown  in 
this  county  before. 

HOPS. 

The  culture  of  Hops  has  been  neglected  in  the  county,  and  yet  they  do 
well  when  tried.  Cove  is  an  excellent  Hop  locality  and  they  are  raised  there 
very  successfully. 

WOOL. 

New  settlers  are  constantly  taking  up  land  in  the  county,  and  the  number 
of  Sheep  raised  is  annually  decreasing.  The  range  is  getting  short  At  Cove 
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there  are  at  present  only  about  4,000  head  of  Sheep  where  there  were  formerly 
30,000.  However  a good  grade  of  Sheep  is  taking  the  place  of  the  coarse  wools 
heretofore  raised  extensively. 

HAY. 

The  hay  crop  in  1891  was  a short  one  owing  to  the  dry  weather  of  early 
spring.  Wild  hay  was  very  good.  The  majority  of  the  hay  land  needs  irri- 
gating. Timothy  is  the  principal  grade  and  grows  with  little  cultivation;  it 
cuts  from  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre.  Alfalfa  cuts  about  four  tons,  and  wild 
hay  one  and  a half. 

FRUIT. 

The  orchards  are  mostly  young;  they  have  been  very  thrifty  and  exceed- 
ingly free  from  frosts  and  blights.  Prune  and  Plum  trees  begin  to  bear  early, 
are  very  healthy,  and  a sure  crop.  Apples  do  very  well.  Along  the  Snake 
River  lies  about  the  best  fruit  country  on  the  American  Continent  for  Peaches, 
Pears,  Grapes,  and  small  berries,  but  the  land  must  be  irrigated. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Grand  Ronde  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  of  the  world, 
but  even  there  the  grain  yield  was  smaller  this  year.  Corn  does  not  do  well; 
farmers  raise  occasionally  a small  patch  for  their  home  use.  At  Eagle  Valley 
a canning  factory  will  start  in  the  spring. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Baker  County  is  in  the  eastern  end  of  Oregon,  extending  from  Snake 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  Powder  River 
on  the  north,  southerly  to  the  divide  between  Burnt  River  and  the  tributarks 
of  the  Malheur.  The  surfaced  the  county  is,  in  general,  hilly  or  even  moun- 
tainous, especially  in  the  western  part.  The  rocks,  most  of  which  are  of 
eruptic  origin,  contain  small  quantities  of  Gold,  and  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Snake  River  pass  through  rich  deposits  of 
Gold-bearing  gravels.  Their  mineral  wealth  attracted  the  earlier  settlers,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  several  important  mining  camps  that 
stock-raising  and  tilling  of  the  soil  were  undertaken. 

The  Powder  River  Valley  is  the  principal  agricultural  section  of  the  county, 
and  the  crops  do  remarkably  well.  In  favored  localities  fruit  matures,  but  as 
a rule  the  non-frost  period  is  so  short  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  frequently  killed. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  in  July  to  14°  below  zero  in  January,  Zero 
temperatures  occur  from  December  to  April,  and  frost  occurs  except  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  air  is  pure  and  invigorating.  The  summers 
are  short,  warm,  dry,  dusty,  and  windy,  though  as  a rule  the  climate  is  health- 
ful and  delightful,  and  a sanitarium  for  many  diseases  or  ailments. 

GRAIN. 

Very  little  Wheat  is  raised.  The  season  of  1891  was  dry,  and  the  grain 
rusted.  The  Wheat  is  generally  cut  for  hay,  and  most  of  it  is  sown  on  sum- 
mer-fallowed ground,  plowed  in  June. 

HOPS. 

No  Hops  raised  in  the  county  for  market. 
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WOOL. 

Comparatively  few  Sheep  are  kept  at  the  present  time,  but  the  sheep  own- 
ers are  taking  a greater  interest  in  the  business,  and  are  getting  a good  grade 
of  Sheep  and  a good  quality  of  Wool. 

HAY. 

The  hay  is  generally  Alfalfa.  There  is  some  Wheat  and  wild  grass;  also 
some  Clover.  There  are  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  Timothy  and  five  tons  of 
Alfalfa. 

FRUIT. 

The  orchards  are  young  and  a great  many  of  the  trees  do  not  bear  as  yet. 
Very  little  irrigating  is  required.  The  fruit  does  better  in  narrow  canons  than 
on  the  open  flats,  as  the  trees  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  The  crop 
in  1891  was  generally  good,  but  the  Apples  were  damaged  by  worms  and  frost. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  is  principally  a stock-raising  and  mining  county.  The  crops  are 
generally  raised  by  irrigating,  and  the  system  is  incomplete. 

WALLOWA  COUNTY. 

Wallowa  County  is  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Oregon,  being  partially 
inclosed  by  Union  County,  from  which  county  it  was  formed.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Snake  River  and  on  the  south  by  Powder  River  Mountains. 
The  county  as  a whole,  is  sparcely  settled  and  the  surface  is  mountainous  or 
rough  and  broken.  The  principal  industry  is  stock-raising,  large  herds  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep  finding  pasturage  on  the  hill  slopes  and  small  plateaus. 
Tilling  the  soil  is  carried  on  in  a small  way  near  the  towns  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal ranches.  The  general  elevation  of  the  county  is  about  four  thousand 
feet,  and,  due  mainly  to  its  elevation,  is  one  of  the  coldest  counties  of  the 
State,  the  temperature  in  winter  sinking  to  20  and  more  degrees  below  zero. 
The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  bracing,  and  it  is  especially  suited  to  persons 
suffering  with  lung  troubles,  while  the  surrounding  mountain  land  is  a charm 
which  makes  the  county  a very  desirable  place  of  residence. 

There  has  been  little  development  in  the  county,  due  to  lack  of  railroad 
transportation  ; but  few  sections  are  more  suitably  situated  and  have  such 
resources  as  has  Wallowa  County.  Its  possibilities  are  great,  which  will  be 
developed  some  time  in  the  near  future.  It  has  a healthful  and  invigorating 
climate,  a rich  soil,  timber,  stone,  and  minerals. 

GRAINS. 

This  being  a stock-raising  county  principally,  the  grain  is  seldom  threshed 
and  is  used  for  hay.  The  season  of  1891  was  dry,  but  all  crops  put  in  early 
were  good.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  Wheat  land  vacant  awaiting 
the  farmer.  The  transportation  facilities  are  poor. 

HOPS. 

The  climate  and  soil  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Hops,  but  at 
present  they  are  only  raised  for  home  use.  The  Hops  raised  are  rich  in  oil. 
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WOOL. 

This  county  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  timbered,  well  watered  and  covered 
with  the  finest  and  best  of  Bunchgrass,  hence  it  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
Sheep,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  feed  for  two  months  during  the 
winter.  The  Wool  is  excellent  and  is  thought  by  buyers  to  be  among  the 
cleanest  and  best;  it  brought  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound  the  season 
of  1S91.  The  Lamb  crop  was  good;  the  increase  was  about  ninety  per  cent 
saved. 

HAY. 

The  hay  is  principally  Wheat,  Rjre,  Oats,  and  Timothy.  Rye  forms  the 
largest  quantity,  the  best  yield,  and  the  surest  crop.  Alfalfa  yields  seven  tons 
per  acre  during  a season  with  four  crops;  Rye,  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre; 
some  wild  grass,  one  ton  per  acre;  Timothy,  three  tons.  Upon  the  damp  land 
Timothy  is  raised;  Wheat  and  Oats  on  the  medium  dry  land,  and  on  the  driest 
land  rye,  sown  in  the  fall.  The  grass  hay  is  all  irrigated.  Much  more  hay 
would  be  raised  if  it  could  be  got  to  market  Choice  grass  is  worth  from  $5  to 
$G  per  ton;  good  grain  hay  from  §2.50  to  §4.50  per  ton. 

FRUIT. 

The  foothills  are  proving  to  be  excellent  fruit  land,  producing  Strawber- 
ries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Cherries  in  the  highest  perfection;  also  early 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  do  well.  The  orchards  are  mostly  young,  and  do 
not  bear  as  yet.  A great  many  trees  will  be  set  out  in  the  spring. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  agricultural  lands  are  good,  the  grazing  lands  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  State,  and  the  timber  is  good  and  extensive.  The  nearest  shipping 
point  is  Elgin,  the  terminus  of  the  La  Grande  & Elgin  Railroad.  The  county 
was  originally  settled  by  cattle  men,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  government 
land  still  to  be  had.  The  climate  is  mild. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  and  Rye  are  successfully  grown  in  many  portions  of 
the  county,  especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  streams.  The  Wheat  crop  of 
1891  was  slightly  injured  by  rust  in  certain  localities,  caused  by  the  June  rains. 
Practically  all  of  the  Rye  is  cut  for  hay.  Wheat  and  Barley  are  used  to  fatten 
Hogs;  Oats  for  hay  for  Horses,  and  Rye  for  Cattle  and  Sheep.  Late  frosts 
occasionally  injure  the  Wheat  crop. 

HOPS. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  too  cold  for  Hops  to  mature,  though  the  few  for 
home  use  have  a fine  growth  and  bear  good  large  Hops. 

wool — STOCK. 

The  county  is  a stock  and  mining  one.  The  raising  of  Sheep  for  mutton 
and  Wool  is  carried  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
The  Wool  is  of  excellent  quality,  very  clean,  long  staples,  and  it  brings  the 
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highest  price  of  any  Eastern  Oregon  Wool.  The  severe  winter  of  1SS9-90  killed 
many  thousand  Sheep,  but  since  then  the  natural  increase  has  about  equalized 
former  conditions.  Fleeces  average  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  principally  made  from  Rye,  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Timothy,  and  native 
grasses,  except  where  irrigation  is  possible,  and  then  Alfalfa  is  produced. 
Alfalfa  is  usually  cut  three  times  and  makes  an  annual  yield  per  acre  of  from 
five  to  eight  tons;  other  varieties  yield  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre.  Eye 
hay  is  the  favorite. 

FRUIT. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  and  general  short  non-frost  period  fruit  is  not  exten- 
sively grown,  though  in  many  favored  localities  it  is  unsurpassed.  Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  and  Currants  do  well  also.’  There  is  a general  absence  of 
insects.  Apples,  Prunes,  and  Pears  grow  and  thrive  t lie  best.  Peaches  are 
an  uncertain  crop.  This  county  is  one  of  the  best  interior  counties  for  fruit, 
and  the  industry  is  growing.  The  great  thing  in  its  favor  is  the  absence  of 
fruit  pests. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Sheep- and  Cattle-raising  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries.  Agri- 
cultural operations  are  secondary,  or  are  just  so  much  as  are  necessary  for  home 
consumption  and  food  for  stock.  The  county  is  rich  in  resources,  and  is  only 
retarded  in  its  development  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  latent  wealth  in  Grant  County  than  in  any  other 
undeveloped  county  in  the  State. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

Grant  County  is  east  of  the  center  of  Oregon,  lying  between  Baker  and 
Crook  Counties.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  headwaters  of  the  John  Day  River.  The  surface  as  a 
whole  is  broken,  the  rivers  having  cut  deep  canons,  in  which  they  flow  some- 
times several  Hundred  feet  below  the  general  level.  Mining  and  stock-raising 
are  the  principal  industries  of  the  county,  and  agriculture  proper  is  slowly 
gaining  in  importance.  There  are  no  railroads  in  the  county.  Transportation- 
is  expensive.  The  altitude  of  the  agricultural  lands  ranges  from  3,000  up  to 
5,000  feet,  hence  the  non-frost  period  is  of  comparatively  short  duration.  At 
present  the  principal  farms  of  the  county  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the 
John  Day  River.  There  are  a large  number  of  ranches  situated  upon  the 
creeks  which  flow  from  the  higher  mountains.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
102°  above  to  18°  below  zero.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  12  to  17  inches, 
principally  falling  during  the  winter  months  in  the  form  of  snow.  This 
county  is  the  principal  Wool  and  Sheep  county  of  the  State.  The  mountains 
are  especially  rich  in  minerals.  The  valleys  along  the  water-courses  are  very 
fertile  and  produce  wonderful  crops.  This  county  only  needs  railroad  connec- 
tion to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  for  its  soil,  climate  and 
productions. 
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MALHEUR  COUNTY. 

Malheur  County  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Oregon,  extending  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  along  the  eastern  boundary  for  a little  over  half  the 
width  of  the  State.  The  Snake  River  flows  along  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
county.  The  Owyhee  River  flows  northerly  through  the  county  into  the  Snake 
River,  and  the  Malheur  River  crosses  the  county  from  west  to  east,  emptying 
into  the  Snake  a short  distance  north  of  the  Owyhee. 

The  tilled  lands  are  mainly  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  along  the 
Malheur  and  its  north  fork,  and  on  Bully  and  Willow  Creeks.  There  are  also 
some  farms  near  the  mouth  of  the  Owyhee,  and  settlements  of  considerable 
size  in  Jordan  Valley,  which  lies  further  toward  the  southern  end  of  the 
county.  There  are  other  scattered  ranches  throughout  the  county,  among  the 
mountains,  wherever  there  is  a sufficient  water  supply  for  Cattle  and  for  irri- 
gating crops  of  hay  and  grain.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  very  rich,  and  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  excellent  farming  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  if  an 
abundant  water  supply  can  be  had.  Fifty  bushels  of  Wheat,  sixty  of  Barley, 
and  forty  of  Corn  are  raised  to  an  acre  on  irrigated  land.  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Plums  reach  a wonderful  size  and  state  of  perfection.  The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  among  the  greatest  in  the  State,  and  range  from  104°  above  zero 
in  summer  to  19°  below  in  winter.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  10  to  15 
inches,  the  major  portion  of  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  snow  during  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  The  county  is  especially  a stock  country. 

GRAINS. 

Grains  are  only  produced  on  irrigated  land.  There  are  about  25,000  acres 
of  land  irrigated  in  the  county.  Grains  produced  on  irrigated  land  produce 
large  returns.  Wheat  frequently  yields  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Not  much  more  Wheat  and  Oats  are  raised  than  are  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

HOPS. 

There  are  no  Hop  yards  in  the  county,  but  there  are  many  vines  around 
houses  which  attain  wonderful  size  and  bear  a fine  quality  of  Hops.  Hop- 
raising will  be  a feature  of  this  county  in  the  future. 

wool — STOCK. 

There  are  about  60,000  head  of  Sheep  in  the  county,  and  28,000  Cattle.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  Cattle  counties  in  the  State.  The  native  grasses  do  well, 
and  along  water-courses  there  is  an  unusually  fine  range  for  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
The  finer  grades  of  Sheep  do  not  thrive  well,  as  the  winters  are  at  times  too 
severe.  Wool  fleeces  average  in  weight  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 

HAY. 

Hay  production  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  of  the  county.  The 
hay  is  made  from  Alfalfa  (when  it  can  be  irrigated),  Rye,  Wheat,  and  Oats. 
There  are  three  and  four  crops  of  Alfalfa  cut  a year,  making  a total  yield  of 
from  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre.  Wild  hay  averages  one  and  one  half  tons  to 
the  acre.  Considerable  of  the  land  is  overflowed  when  the  streams  rise  in  May 
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and  June,  caused  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  mountains,  and  the  land  is  thus 
thoroughly  irrigated.  The  hay  cop  of  1891  was  a poor  one,  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  spring. 

FRUITS. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  county,  the  severe  winters  and  frequency  of 
frost,  there  is  but  a small  amount  of  fruit  produced.  Within  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  a great  many  small  orchards  set  out,  which,  so  far,  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  Whether  they  will  produce  or  not  is  a question. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  thrive  and  grow  to  perfection.  Prunes,  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples  will,  in  a favorable  year,  produce  a good  crop.  As  a usual 
thing,  however,  late  spring  frosts  injure  the  young  fruit  or  blossoms.  Melons 
grow  well  in  localities,  and  some  weigh  as  much  as  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 
In  many  favorable  localities  where  water  can  be  obtained  fruit  will  do  well. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Lack  of  water  Is  the  great  drawback  to  Malheur  County.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  very  productive  where  water  can  be  had  for  it.  The  county  is  mainly  a 
stock  and  mining  county,  but  a thorough  system  of  irrigation  will  allow  agri- 
cultural pursuits  to  be  extensively  carried  on. 

(SONGLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  found  descriptive  and  statistical  matter 
relating  to  the  resources  and  material  interests  of  Eastern  Oregon  in  general 
and  the  first  agricultural  district  of  Eastern  Oregon  in  special.  This  section 
has  had  a very  poor  representation  to  Eastern  people,  and  is  comparatively 
unknown  to  many  sections  of  Oregon.  The  wonderful  advancement  this  great 
inland  empire  has  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  mining  and  stock- 
raising  industries  has  greatly  retarded  its  agricultural  and  horticultural 
development;  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  outside  world,  and  wonderful  progress  is  expected  from  now  on,  till  this 
section  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  is  familiar  to  every  person  seeking 
a home  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  section  of  country  has  been  subject  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  drawn  from  emigrants  who  have  been  wearily  speed- 
ing through  the  dreary  sage  plains  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
and  often  pass  through  this  country  in  the  night,  and  thus  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  entire  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia  River  is 
one  vast  expanse  of  sage  plains;  while  the  facts  are  that  the  valleys  of  Powder 
River  and  Grand  Ronde  are  prolific,  equal  to  any  section  of  the  United  States. 

These  pages  have  been  prepared,  not  with  any  desire  to  overestimate  the 
advantages  of  this  section,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a candid  and  truthful 
statement  of  the  facts  as  they  exist;  and  having  done  so,  the  author  rests  hia 
case  with  a discriminating  public. 


Hewspapei^  Dib>egtoi^y. 


LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  COUNTIES  EMBRACED  IN 
THE  FIRST  EASTERN  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICT. 


Name  of  publicat  ion. 


BAKER  COUNTY. 

The  Bedrock  Democrat 

Oregon  Blade 

The  Enquirer 

MALHEUR  COUNTY. 


Malheilr  Gazette 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Grant  County  Mews 

Lone  Creek  Eagle — j 

John  Day  Sentinel : 

. UNION  COUNTY. 


Oregon  Scout 

Eastern  Oregon  Republican 

La  Grande  Gazette 

Grand  Ronde  Chronicle 

Union  County  Farmer 

Elgin  Recorder : 

WALLOWA  COUNTY. 

The  Signal 

Wallowa  Chieftain 


How  often  issued. 


Name  of  place 
where  published. 


Dailyand  weekly  Baker  City. 
Daily  and  weekly  j Baker  City. 
Weekly 1 Baker  City. 


Weekly. 


Vale. 


Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Canyon  City. 
Long  Creek'. 
John  Day. 


'Weekly. 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Union. 

Union. 

La  Grande. 
La  Grande. 
La  Grande. 
Elgin. 


Enterprise. 

Joseph. 


MITCHELL,  LEWIS  & STAYER  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fine  Buggies,  Carriages,  Buck- 
boards,  Road  Carts, 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHERS,  SAWMILLS,  AND  ENGINES. 

Champion  Binders  and  Mowers. 


Call  and  see  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Mitchell , Lewis  Stavem  Co 


La  Grande,  Oregon. 


